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THE  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  is 
facing  pressure  to 
scrap  the  system 
of  independent 
taxation  for  mar- 
ried couples  as  part  of  his 
drive  to  create  fresh  incen- 
tives to  work  by  giving  low- 
paid  families  a new  tax  credit 
The  move  could  lead  to 
more  “Middle  England” 
households  becoming  liable 
for  higher  rate  tax  — levied  at 
40  per  cent  — on  part  of  their 
income.  It  would  also  enrage 
feminists,  for  whom  separa- 
tion of  their  tax  affairs  from 
those  of  their  husbands  was  a 
major  gain  in  the  1380s. 

In  the  wake  of  Mr  Brown's 
widely-applauded  commit- 
ment to  help  poor  families 
and  the  elderly  during  Tues- 
day's pre-budget  statement 
Treasury  sources  admit  his 
plan  for  a Working  Family 
Tax  Credit  might  result  in  the 
scrapping  of  independent 
taxation. 

They  acknowledged  that  if 
the  Government  plumped  for 
a straight  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  — the  inspiration  for 
Mr  Brown's  scheme  — it 
would  lead  to  husbands  and 
wives  being  assessed  jointly, 
as  happens  in  the  US.  How- 
ever, they  stressed  that  it 
would  depend  on  how  the  new 
system  was  organised. 

The  Chancellor  is  looking 
far  a half-way  house  solution, 
aides  say.  But.  as  officials  cast 
around  for  a compromise  for- 
mula in  the  highly-technical 
tax  and  benefits  field,  the  risk 
of  such  an  unpopular  retreat  is 
alarming  some  ministers  and 
Labour  backbenchers. 

“If  our  supporters  are  al- 
ready going  to  be  clobbered 
for  £1,000  tuition  fees  when 
their  children  go  to  universi- 
ty, they  won't  look  kindly  on 
the  prospect  of  paying  extra 


income  tax  as  well,"  one 
senior  MP  said  after  confirm- 
ing Westminster  rumour  that 
the  issue  is  under  debate 
within  the  Treasury.  “We 
want  this  squashed,”  he  Raid. 

The  independent  Institute 
for  Fiscal  Studies  (IFS)  last 
night  raised  problems  over' 
privacy  and  the  targeting  of 
poorer  families.  So  did  the 
Liberal  Democrat  MP  and  tax 
expert.  Professor  Steve  Webb. 
"If  would  be  politically  hard  to 
sell,”  he  said.  “Labour  is  the 
party  off  independent  women, 
with  everyone  being  treated  in 
their  own  right  — not  as  part 
of  a married  couple." 

In  practical  terms,  re-inte- 
gration of  family  income  for 
tax  purposes  could  mean  that 
a couple  who  eached  earned 
£20.000-plus  a year,  and  were 
neither  liable  to  pay  tax  at  the 
40  per  cent  rate,  would  be- 
come liable  if  their  incomes 
were  added  together. 

In  his  drive  to  reform  Brit- 
ain’s 50-year-old  welfare  state 
— and  create  incentives  to 
work  — Mr  Brown  this  week 
announced  that  lower-income 
families  in  work  might 
receive  the  new  tax  credits  as 
eariy  as  3000.  It  would  replace 
income  support  and  other 
welfare  benefits,  achieving  I 


Otherwise  a billionaire's 
wife  who  works  part-time  at  a 
supermarket  check-out — and 
still  enjoys  her  right  to  have 
her  tax  liability  indepen- 
dently assessed  — would  be 
entitled  to  the  new  Working 
Family  Tax  Credit 

Mr  Brown  believes  opposi- 
tion would  be  mitigated  by 
making  the  new  tax  credit 
more  generous  than  existing 
family  credit  By  2000  the 
Chancellor  hopes  to  be  in  a 
position  to  lubricate  the 
reform  with  some  extra  cash. 

Mr  Brown  believes  that  the 
tax  credit  buttressed  by  the 
minimum  wage,  is  crucial  to 
his  proposals  for  making 
work  pay,  and  that  it  will  also 
increase  the  incentives  of 
those  on  benefits  to  find  jobs. 

Last  night  the  IFS  raised 
doubts  about  the  tax  credit 
plan,  saying  that  there  were 
potential  difficulties  with 
privacy. 

. If  husbands  and  wives  were 
assessed  independently  for 
the  tax  credit  the  biggest  ben- 
eficiaries would  be  second 
earners  in  well-off  two-earner 
families  — not  the  working 
poor,  said  researcher  Chris 
GUes. 


A record  price  for  a painting  by  LS  Lowry  was  set  at  Sotheby’s  in  London  yesterday  when  an  anonymous  buyer  paid  £386.500  for  The  Regatta  (above) 


‘High-living’  MEPs  in  line  for  double  pay 


Job’s  worth 


Italy:  £5,517 
Franco:  £4,211. 
Austria:  £4,095 
Holland:  £4,089 
Germany:  £4,077 
Britain:  £3,724 
Belgium:  £3,527 
Ireland:  £2.696 
Luxembourg:  £2,674 
Denmaric  £2,661 
Finland:  £2,409 
Sweden:  £2,363 
Portugal:  £1,985 
Spain:  £1,820 
Greece:  £1,752 

* Al  rates  per  morah 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 

BRITISH  members  of  the 
European  Parliament, 
already  suspected  of 
living  the  high  life,  could  be 
paid  twice  as  much  as  their 
Westminster  colleagues 
under  plans  put  forward  in 
Brussels  yesterday. 

The  suggestion,  of  the  parlia- 
ment’s Spanish  president,  Jos$ 
Maria  GQ-Robles,  that  MEPs 
should  he  paid  at  the  rate  of 
senior  EU  crvfl  servants  in- 
stead of  what  MPs  in  their 
national  parliaments  receive, 
is  intended  to  end  the  scandal 
of  bogus  expense  claims  with 
which  the  European  Parlia- 1 
ment  is  reputedly  riddled. 


Mr  Gil-Robles  suggested 
they  should  be  paid  between 
£63,000  and  £93,000  a year, 
compared  with  the  £44,688 
paid  to  Westminster  MPs. 

His  idea  caused  incredulity 
in  Brussels.  One  British  MEP 
said:  “Can  you  imagine  how 
wen  that  wheeze  wQl  go  down 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  let 
alone  the  Bundestag  or  the 
Greek  assembly?” 

The  idea  looks  simple 
enough.  MEPs’  salaries  range 
hugely  from  the  Italians,  who 
get  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  £66,000  a year,  to  the 
Greeks,  who  get  just  £21.000 
for  the  same  job.  British 
MEPs  come  sixth  on  the  earn- 
ings table. 

The  expenses  are  lavish. 


Until  now  the  626  MEPs  have 
not  had  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence of  actual  travel  to  claim 
mileage  or  first-class  air  fares 
anil  have  only  bad  to  sign  in, 
not  stay  for  sessions,  to  claim 
the  dally  attendance  rate  of 
£175.  Some  MEPs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  making  £200,000  a 
year  profit 

Last  month  a German  docu- 
mentary caught  Nelio  Men- 
donca,  a Portuguese  MEP. 
walking  near  his  home  in 
Brussels  when  he  had 


claimed  a fare  home  to  Ma- 
deira. He  said  he  had  been 
taken  ill  at  the  last  moment 
and  would  repay  the  money. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Parliament  does  not  have  the 
power  to  discipline  MEPs 
caught  fiddling,  only  to 
request  the  money  back. 

Mr  Gil-Robles’  plan  is  part 
of  a concerted  but  so  far 
largely  ineffectual  effort  by 
the  parliament  to  improve  its 
record  for  financial  probity, 
amid  growing  public  outrage. 


Zinf  ancle!  ? 


Spencer:  I can’t 
afford  divorce 
claim.  I earn  only 
£1  million  a year 


Stuart  MHtar 

EARL  Spencer  cannot  af- 
ford his  estranged  wife’s 
divorce  claim,  despite  a 
£100  million  family  fortune, 
personal  wealth  of  £6  million 
and  an  income  of  £1  million  a 
year,  his  lawyer  claimed 
yesterday. 

Leslie  Weinkove  pleaded 
poverty  on  his  client’s  behalf 
at  Cape  Town’s  High  Court  to 
explain  why  he  could  afford  a 
divorce  settlement  of  only 
£300,000. 

His  wife,  former  model  Vic- 
toria Lockwood,  is  claiming 
£3,75  million,  or  monthly 
maintenance  of  £5,000  for 
each  of  their  four  children. 

The  majority  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer’s assets  were  tied  up  in 
the  family  home  at  Althorp  in 


Northamptonshire  — where 
his  sister  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  buried  — file  court 
was  told.  Other  finances  were 
linked  to  London  and  Guern- 
sey-based family  trusts,  while 
in  South  Africa,  his  adoptive 
home  since  1995,  he  "only" 
owned  two  houses,  the  con- 
tents of  a couple  of  trades  and 
a Mercedes. 

The  poverty  argument  rep- 
resented a change  of  tactics 
by  the  eari.  whose  lawyers 
had  been  arguing  only  24 
hours  before  against  the  £3.75 
minimi  ^laim  on  the  grounds 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
“manage  such  an  award” 

with  pointed  references  to 
Lady  Spencer’s  history  of  al- 
cohol and  drugs  problems. 

The  latest  move  by  the  eari 
provoked  a sarcastic  response 
from  Jeremy  Posnansky,  a 


Althorp,  Earl  Spencer’s  family  home,  where  he  says  the  majority  of  his  assets  are  tied  up 


British  family  law  barrister 
appearing  as  an  expert  wit- 
1 ness  for  Lady  Spencer.  “It  is 
surprisingly  common  that 
when  a divorce  court  ap- 
proaches, a husband’s 
businesses  go  down, 11  he  said 
as  the  preliminary  hearing 
continued  to  decide  whether 
the  couple’s  divorce  case  is 
heard,  in  Britain  or  South  Af- 
rica. Lord  Spencer,  aged  33, 


wants  it  heard  in  Cape  Town, 
but  his  wife,  aged  32,  argues  it 
should  be  heard  in  London, 
where  she  believes  she  would 
be  likely  to  receive  a larger 

settlement. 

The  exchange  came  after 
Lord  Spencer,  who  has  been 
involved  in  a feud  with  Brit- 
ish tabloids  for  almost  a de- 
cade, launched  an  attack  on 
two  South  African  news- 


papers for  their  coverage  of 
claims  made  by  his  wife’s 
lawyer  that  he  was  a “serial 
adulterer”  who  slept  with  up 
to  12  women  within  months  of 
getting  married  in  1369. 

Yesterday  his  lawyers  ap- 
plied for  an  order  banning  the 
Cape  Times  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Cape  Argus,  from 
reporting  the  bearing  because 
it  was  having  an  adverse  ef- 


fect on  his  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Lady ‘Kitty. 

South  African  law  forbids 
newspapers  from  reporting 
details  of  divorce  cases,  al- 
though this  rule  was  flouted 
last  year  when  local  papers 
covered  the  lurid  court  battle 
between  Nelson  and  Winnie 
Mandela,  dubbed  the  “Div- 
orce of  the  Decade”.  Both 
papers  yesterday  admitted 
acting  illegally  but  promised 
to  fight  the  move,  which  they 
rlaimart  want  “against  the 

grain  of  press  freedom”. 

Mr  Weinkove  also  sought  to 
deflect  the  allegations  of  infi- 
delity. Attempting  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  number  of  al- 
leged affairs,  he  asked  why 
his  wife  had  cited  only  three 
names  — Sally  Ann  Lasson, 
Cbantal  CoHopy  and  Josie 
Bara  in.  But  the  counter- 
attack was  overshadowed  by 
events  outside  the  court  as 
two  of  those  cited,  Mrs 
Collopy  and  Ms  Lasson, 
spoke  out  to  condemn  Lord 
Spencer's  treatment  of  than 
and  his  wife. 

Mrs  Collopy,  aged  37,  who 
will  appear  as  a witness  for 
Lady  Spencer,  said  he  had 
ruined  her  life  when  he  ended 
their  two-year  affair-  Td  al- 
ways thought  Victoria  was 
the  cause  of  their  marriage 
problems.  After  he  dumped 

me  I realised  that,  like  me, 

Victoria  was  also  a victim.” 
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Disabled,  rattled 
and  narrowly  wide 


Simon  Hoggart 


ON  Tuesday,  Gordon 
Brown  reduced  the 
Tory  benches  to  a sul- 
len and  resentful  silence.  Yes- 
terday Tony  Blair  cheered 
them  all  up  again. 

When  the  new,  longer,  once- 
a-week  Question  Time  began 
in  May.  we  were  told  it  would 
give  Mr  Blair  the  chance  to 
engage  in  a colloquy  with  his 
colleagues,  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  the  nation  and 
to  have  his  Ideas  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  rational  debate. 

No  such  luck.  It's  every  bit 
as  mean-spirited  and  uninfor- 
mative as  ever,  with  the  added 
disadvantage  that  it  goes  on 
for  twice  as  long. 

And  the  Tories  have  discov- 
ered something  important  the 
Prime  Minister  is  easily  rat- 
tled. Though  behind  him  a 
large  and  loyal  claque  cheers 
(even  Tottenham,  supporters 
occasionally  shout  “whorra 
loada  rubbish”),  he  actually 
seems  to  bother  about  the 
Tories,  the  Ians  at  the  visitors' 
end,  constantly  fearfUl  of  rele- 
gation to  the  GM  Vauxhall 
Conference. 

If  they  are.  as  he  insisted 
yesterday,  "a  lost  cause”,  why 
do  they  matter  at  all? 

Admittedly,  William  Hague 
chose  a strange  topic  as  the 
basis  for  his  attack.  The  well- 
being of  disabled  people  is  not 
something  to  which  the  last 
Tory  government  paid  much 
attention. 

Forced  to  bring  in  a bill, 
they  used  subterfuge  and 
secret  parliamentary  petards 
to  undermine  1L  One  minister 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  a 
backbencher  made  to  apolo- 
gise to  the  House. 

Suddenly  Mr  Hague  was 
best  friend  to  the  disabled.  He 
demanded  to  know  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  promise  not  to 
tax  disability  benefits. 

Mr  Blair  said,  somewhat 


rattfly.  “We  made  our  pledges 
at  the  election.  We  will  keep  to 
those  pledges" — which  is 
gritty,  tough,  politicians*  talk 
for  “we  will  do  whatever  suits 
us  at  the  tune”. 

Mr  Hague  declared:  The 
Prime  Minister  must  put  the 
minds  of  the  disabled  at  rest, 
before  the  European  Day  of 
the  Disabled,  next  week!” 

How  Labour  MPs  hooted.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing less  Tory  than  such  a 
festivity.  The  European  Day  of 
the  Disabled!  (or  “Eddy”  as  it 
Is  perhaps  known).  Didn't  Mr 
Hague  rerall  that  he  bad  ruled 
out  membership  of  Eddy  for  at 
teast  10  years? 

That's  when  Mr  Blair  lost  it 
T have  never  heard  anything 
so  pathetic!"  he  said,  remind- 
ing us  more  of  John  Major 
every  day-  In  an  instant,  he 
was  on  to  Tuesday's  Half  Bud- 
get. which  bad  been  "good  for 
the  unemployed,  good  Car  pen- 
sioners, good  for  children  and 
good  for  the  country!"  (In  poli- 
tics. repetition  is  the  first 
refiige  of  the  scoundrel.) 

Paddy  Ashdown  hit  bard 
with  a question  about  why  the 
new  lOp  tax  rate  appeared  to 
have  a higher  priority  than 
the  promise  to  cut,  immedi- 
ately, NHS  waiting  lists  and 
class  sizes.  “Which  comes 
first,  an  early  pledge  or  a long- 
term aim?”  he  asked. 

Mr  Blair  replied  that  both 
pledges  would  be  honoured, 

"in  tune" — two  little  words 
which  I don't  recall  appearing 
anywhere  on  his  pocket-sized 
campaign  pledge  card. 

Ann  Widdecombe,  who  is 
rapidly  proving  a ferocious  op- 
erator, asked  whether  he  felt 
"the  faintest  twinge  of  embar- 
rassment that  his  latest  £1 
million  comes  from  a com- 
pany [a  restaurant  chain] 
which  is  paying  its  workers 
£2.98  an  hour? 

"Will  be  assure  us  that  the 
£1  million  will  not  buy  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum 

wage?”  The  Tories,  their  good 
humour  magically  restored, 
cheered  her  lustily. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Prime 
Minister  strolled  off  for  his 
weekly  meeting  with  the  offi- 
cers of  his  parliamentary 
party  who.  these  days,  tend  to 
be  even  blunter  than  the 
Tories.  I hope  he  didn't  get  too 
rattled  there  as  welL 


Review 


Biscuits,  but  not 
enough  cheese 


Lyn  Gardner 


A Grand  Night  Out 

Sadler's  Wells  at  the  Peacock 


IT  WAS  a grand  day  out  for 
the  three-tunes  Oscar  win- 
ner and  animator,  Nick 
Park,  who  spent  the  morning 
picking  up  a CBE  and  the  eve- 
ning watching  the  London 
stage  premiere  of  a show  fea- 
turing his  most  famous  cre- 
ations, Wallace  and  Gromit  It 
is  an  evening  with  some  bis- 
cuits but  not  nearly  enough 
cheese  for  connoisseurs  of  the 
real  thing. 

Conceived  by  Andrew  Daw- 
son, A Grand  Night  Out  is  an 
original  story  featuring  the 
northern  hero  Wallace  and  his 
devoted  dog  Gromit  effort- 
lessly transposed  from  plasti- 
cine celluloid  to  live  action. 

The  human  actors  with  the 
odd  nose,  half-mask  or  woolly 
jumper  proved  rather  more 
convincing  than  the  improba- 
bly dazzling  white  sheep  and 
the  si  ightly  bemused  penguin 
who  could  be  found  wander- 
ing about  in  the  Toy  er  of  the 
Peacock  Theatre  before  the 
performance.  It  would  have 
needed  only  the  presence 
of  Damien  Hirst  for  the  eve- 
ning to  take  a surreal  turn. 

As  it  was.  there  turned  out 
to  be  something  very  fanny  - 
peculinr  about  watching  a 
highly  trained  actor  wearing 
an  outsize  piece  of  knitwear, 
pretending  to  be  a sheep.  Or 
seeing  the  tiny  animated  fig- 
ures so  familiar  from  A Grand 
Day  Out,  the  Wrong  Trousers 
and  A Close  Shave  larger  than 
life  on  stage. 

Never  for  a moment  do  you 
doubt  that  Paul  Filipiak's  Wal- 
lace, with  his  flat  vowels, 
chain-mail  sludge -coloured 
jumper  and  over-sized  hands, 


or  Ross  Edwards'  hangdog 
Gromit,  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  an  animated  short,  al- 
though Angela  CI er kin's  Pen- 
guin, with  his  rubber-glove 
feathered  quiff,  seems  to  have 
wandered  in  from  the  wrong 

film. 

What  you  undoubtedly  miss 
is  the  comic  detail.  Park’s  idio- 
syncratic, lugubrious  and  dis- 
tinctly northern  humour  and 
a storyline  capable  of  com- 
bining inventiveness  and  clar- 
ity in  equal  measure.  The  plot, 
which  has  Penguin  trying  to 
take  revenge  on  the  hapless 
duo  while  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  a spot  of  amateur 
dramatics,  makes  the  average 
pantomime  look  like  Pinter 
and  seems  to  be  pitched  more 
at  the  under-fives  than  their 

mnmg  and  dads. 

That  is  a pity  because  the 
key  to  Park’s  success  is  that  in 
the  Wallace  and  Gromit  series 
he  created  characters  and  suf- 
fused them  with  a sly  humour 
that  made  children  feel  sophis- 
ticated and  adults  feel  child- 
like and  which  could  be  appre- 
ciated and  shared  by  both. 

There  are  witty  moments, 
including  Gromit  dancing  the 
Nutcracker,  singing  along  to 
the  Ring  Cycle  and  sailing  to 
the  rescue  of  Wallace  and 
Wendolerte  across  the  audito- 
rium in  the  nick  or  time  before 
they  are  turned  into  lamb  ke- 
babs. You  cannot  bleat  about 
that  but  too  much  of  the  hu- 
mour rests  on  groan-making 
jokes  such  as  “Pup  Fiction" 
and  “The  Dogfather”. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with 
Wallace  and  Gromit  on  film  is 
likely  to  find  the  evening  be- 
wildering, but  hard-core  devo- 
tees of  Park's  creations  are 
unlikely  to  think  they  have 
been  sold  a pup. 

This  review  appeared  in 

some  editions  yesterday. 


HIV/Aids:  Latest  global  infection  figures 


Africa 


1997  estimates 
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One  in  100  has  HIV  virus 


UN  warning  on 
Aids  epidemic 


Jon  Henley  in  Paris 


ORE  than  30 
million  people 
— one  in  100 
sexually  active 
adults  world- 
wide — are  now  living  with 
HIV,  and  16,000  more  become 
infected  with  the  virus  each 
day,  according  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  an  alarming  report,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  the  UN 
admitted  that  it  had  “grossly 
underestimated"  the  scale  of 


the  global  Aids  epidemic.  A 
leap  from  22.6  million  people 
in  1996  partly  reflects  a more 
accurate  method  of  collecting 
data,  said  the  report  by  the 
Joint  United  Nations  Pro- 
gramme on  HIV/Aids  and  the 
World  Health  Organisation. 

But  it  said  the  surge  also 
included  a 19  per  cent  increase 
in  recorded  cases  of  HTV  and 
fall-blown  Aids,  and  warned 
that  only  one  in  10  people 
Infected  with  the  virus  that 
causes  Aids  is  aware  of  it 

"The  more  we  know  about 
the  Aids  epidemic,  the  worse 


It  appears  to  be,”  Dr  Peter 
Plot,  executive  director  of  the 
UN  programme,  said  at  the 
presentation  of  the  report  in 
Paris.  “If  current  trans- 
mission rates  hold  steady,  by 
the  year  2000  the  number  of 
people  living  with  HIV  or 
Aids  will  soar  to  40  mill  ion." 

The  report  said  5.8  million 
people  were  projected  to 
become  infected  with  HIV  in 
1997,  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated 5.3  minion  in  1996  — 
far  more  than  the  3.1  million 
that  doctors  had  originally 
estimated. 

Some  23  million  people  will 
have  died  of  Aids  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  a 50  per  cent  rise 
on  last  year,  it  said.  Nearly 
half  the  deaths  were  women, 
and  nearly  half  a million 
were  children  under  15,  who 
are  now  becoming  infected  at 
a rate  of  1,600  a day.  In  most 


parts  of  the  world,  most  new 
infections  are  In  children  and 
young  people  aged  15  to  24. 

“The  main  message  or  our 
report  is  that  the  Aids  epi- 
demic is  far  from.  over.  In 
fact,  It's  far,  far  worse,"  Dr 
Piot  said. 

This  year,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  regional  estimates, 
researchers  visited  each 
country  to  gather  data.  "What 
we  found  was  that  the  rate  of 
transmission  had  been 
grossly  underestimated,  par- 
ticularly in  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica, where  the  bulk  of  infec- 
tions have  been  concentrated 
to  date,"  Dr  Piot  said. 

Infection  rates  are  also  ris- 
ing dramatically  in  eastern 
Europe,  with  an  estimated 
100,000  new  cases  this  year, 
mainly  due  to  intravenous 
drug  users  and  lack  of  Aids 
education,  the  report  said. 


With  better  education  and 
treatment.  Aids  is  declining 
in  the  industrialised  world. 
The  United  States  recently 
reported  its  first  annual 
decrease  in  Aids  cases,  and 
the  number  of  new  cases  in 
western  Europe  is  expected  to 
drop  by  30  per  cent  this  year, 
with  only  Portugal  and 
Greece  still  showing  substan- 
tial rises. 

But  even  here.  Dr  Piot  said, 
“the  evidence  shows  preven- 
tative efforts  are  still  far  from 
sufficient,  especially  for 
young  people”. 

The  new  figures  show  the 
number  of  people  thought  to 
be  living  with  HIV  or  Aids  in- 
clude 20.6  million  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  6 million  in 
South  and  South-east  Asia,  13 
million  in  Latin  America  and 
530,000  in  western  Europe. 

By  far  the  worst-hit  region 
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Peer  plans  to  prosecute  Winnie  Mandela 


Nicholson  announces  private 
legal  action  over  activist’s  killing 


Danrfd  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  former  MP,  Baron- 
ess Nicholson,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that 
she  was  planning  to  bring  a 
private  prosecution  against 
Winnie  Mandela  over  the  kill- 
ing of  Stompie  Sepei.  the  teen- 
ager whose  death  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  scandal  sur- 
rounding the  ex-wife  of  the 
South  African  president 
Baroness  Nicholson  made 
the  announcement  at  an  im- 
promptu press  conference  as 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu’s 
truth  commission  hearings 
on  the  activities  of  Mrs  Man- 
dela entered  their  third  day. 
"The  TRC  (Truth  and  Recon- 


ciliation Commission)  is  not  a 
court  of  law  and  murder 
demands  courts  of  law."  said 
the  peer,  now  the  Liberal 
Democrat  spokeswoman  on 
human  rights. 

She  had  told  journalists  on 
Tuesday  evening  that  she  was 
on  her  way  to  the  airport  to 
fly  back  to  Britain  with  her 
star  witness.  Katiza  Cebek- 
hulu,  after  Mrs  Mandela  had 
laid  crimen  injuria  (criminal 
libel)  charges  against  him. 
Archbishop  Tutu  had  made 
arrangements  earlier  in  the 
day  for  Cebekhulu's  evidence 
to  be  heard  urgently  to  enable 
a sw  ill  departure  that  night. 

Yesterday  morning,  how- 
ever. the  Baroness  reap- 
peared at  the  Johannesburg 
Institute  of  Social  Science. 


where  the  truth  commission 
is  sitting,  with  Stompie's 
mother,  Joyce  Sepei.  She  an- 
nounced that  she  was  consid- 
ering a private  prosecution 
on  Mrs  Sepel's  behalf.  The 
rather  of  another  youth  alleg- 
edly killed  on  Mrs  Mandela's 
instructions.  Lolo  Sonu. 
would  be  joining  the  action. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Mandela, 
who  appeared  to  have  won 
back  some  ground  at  Tues- 
day's hearings  partly  as  n 
result  or  Cebekhulu's  poor 
performance  as  a witness, 
saw  her  defence  undermined 
by  testimony  from  two  bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  church. 

Bishop  Paul  Verryn  — the 
minister  whom  Mrs  Mandela 
originally  blamed  for  her 
woes,  accusing  him  of  sodo- 
mising  black  children  in  his 
care  — told  of  events  sur- 
rounding the  abduction  of 
four  youths  which  led  to 
Stompie's  death. 


The  bishop,  who  wept  dur- 
ing his  testimony,  said  Stom- 
pie had  been  brought  to  the 
manse  as  a refugee  after  ho 
had  been  accused  of  being  a 
police  informer. 

Bishop  Verryn  said  ho 
returned  to  the  manse  one 
evening  "and  there  was  a 
gathering  In  the  kitchen. 
Slompie  was  being  interro- 
gated. He  was  sitting  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  crying." 

Bishop  Verryn  intervened, 
saying  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances did  I want  my  missinn 
house  lo  become  (like]  . . . 
every  police  station". 

He  said  hu  was  in  Pretoria 
when  the  four  were  kidnapped 
from  the  manse.  He  returned 
immediately  lo  Soweto  to  bo 
confronted  by  Mrs  Mandela's 
allegations  that  he  had  been 
sodom  isuig  the  youths. 

Questioned  by  his  counsel, 
Wim  Trengove,  the  bishop 
denied  making  any  sexual 


contact  with  any  of  the 
youths.  He  wept  as  he  told  the 
commission:  The  thing  rhat 
has  been  most  difficult  for  me 
is  th.il  ...  1 did  not  remove 
him  from  the  mission  and  get 
him  to  a place  where  he  could 
be  safe.  If  1 had  acted  another 
way  he  could  be  alive  today  ." 

Mrs  Mandela's  lawyer 
declined  to  respond  to  his  evi- 
dence on  her  behalf. 

Bishop  Verryn  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bishop  Peter  Storey 
who  had  been  involved  in 
oflnrts  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  four  youths.  He  accused 
Mrs  Mandela  of  lying  and  de- 
tailed efforts  by  community 
and  political  leaders  to  se- 
cure their  release.  He  said 
Mrs  Mandela  had  accused  the 
church  of  organising  the  mur- 
der of  a Soweto  doctor.  Dr 
Abu-Baker  AsvaL  to  cover  up 
the  homosexual  scandal. 
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is  sub-Saharan  Africa,  wtere 
74  per  cent  of  all  people  aged 
15  to  49  are  thought  to  be  car- 
rying HIV. 

The  South  African  govern- 
ment estimates  “ 

its  citizens  have  HIV.  while  in 
Botswana,  the  number  or 
HIV-infected  people  has 
doubled  in  five  Years- ^tend- 
ing at  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  adult  population- 

One  in  five  adults  in  Zimba- 
bwe was  HXV -positive  in  1996. 
and  in  one  unnamed  town, 
seven  pregnant  women  in  10 
were  HTV  -positive. 

The  epidemic  is  beginning 
to  affect  life  expectancy  in 
some  southern  African 
countries,  the  report  said.  In 
Zambia  and  Zimbabwe,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  Is  up  25 
per  cent  and  in  Botswana,  life 
expectancy  has  fallen  to 
levels  last  seen  in  the  1960s. 


Luxor 
family 
suffers 
again 

Martin  Wabnvright 


THE  British  family  shat- 
tered by  the  murder  of 
three  generations  in  last 
week’s  Luxor  massacre  was 
further  devastated  yesterday 
by  the  discovery  that  one  of 
the  bodies  sent  home  for 
burial  was  that  of  a Swiss 
tourist 

A village  faneral  due  to  be 
held  today  in  the  Yorkshire 
Pe names  was  postponed  as 
the  coroner  tried  to  sort  out  a 
“tragic  muddle”  over  a grand- 
mother. machined -gunned  in 
a taxi  by  terrorists  along  with 
her  daughter  and  five-year- 
old  granddaughter. 

James  Turnbull,  the  assis- 
tant deputy  coroner  for  Hali- 
fax, said  that  a body  identi- 
fied as  that  of  Joan  Turner, 
aged  51.  a voluntary  services 
worker,  was  actually  that  of  a 
Swiss  ’lookalike". 

The  mistake  came  to  light 
when  police  in  Zurich  real- 
ised that  a body  was  missing 
from  the  tally  of  Swiss  nation- 
als — the  bulk  of  the  68  Luxor 
victims  — and  that  the  air- 
lifted consignment  included 
unrecognised  remains. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs  Turner, 
her  daughter  Karina,  aged  24, 
and  Karina's  child  Shaunnah 
was  to  have  taken  place  today 
at  the  family’s  local  church,  St 
Bartholomew^  in  Ripponden. 

Mr  Turnbull  said  the  bodies 
had  been  "positively  identi- 
fied at  Heathrow  airport  by 
a male  relative,  after  checks 
at  Luxor  Quite  apart  from 
shock  and  grief,  he  said  that 
I in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
injuries,  identification  was 
visually  difficult 

■;™e  P?rson  who  identified 
tne  bodies  was  obviously 

^f?Rr*^emendous  Pressure 
?n  S?  tUBe- 11  *s  rare  for  this 
to  happen,  but  because  of  all 
the  emotional  strain,  people 

Post-mortems  were  held  in 
London,  with  an  inquest  ex- 
pected  to  follow,  but  the  pa- 
thologKfa'  job  was  to  focus  oti 
of  -death  rether  than 

confirmation  of  identity. 
ti^ntish  1111(1  Swiss  authori- 

Iraai!rtnow  W?rkin« towanis 

a rapid  exchange  of  the 

wrongly  identified  bodies. 


BRING  CHRISTMAS  FORWARD  THIS  YEAR. 
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MAFIA  NEW  STYLE 


Organised  criminals,  chased  from  old  haunts, 
are  infiltrating  New  York’s  money  markets.  Five 
alleged  gangsters  are  among  those  charged  in 
an  ambitious  scheme,  writes  Mark  Tran 


Then  and  now . . . The  1920s  St  Valentine’s  Day  massacre  in  Chicago  (above  left),  «tmI  New  York's  financial  district  (above),  said  to  be  the  Mafia's  new  haunt 
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Wall  Street  crash  for  Mafia  bosses 

JOHN  Gotti,  New  | at  artificially  inflated  prices. 

York’s  roost  flamboy-  Six  employees  of  a small 
ant  Mob  figure,  is  be-  stockbroking  firm  have  also 
hind  bars  and  orga-  been  charged.  They  were  al- 
nised  crime  has  been  legedly  paid  to  sell  the  shares 


JOHN  Gotti.  New 
York’s  most  flamboy- 
ant Mob  figure,  is  be- 
hind bars  and  orga- 
nised crime  has  been 
driven  from  its  traditional 
lairs  in  the  Fulton  Fish  Mar- 
ket, the  construction  industry 
and  the  rubbish  business.  But 
the  ever- reso u r ceful  Mafia 
has  carved  out  a new  niche 
for  itself  in  Wall  Street 
The  Mob's  new  line  of  busi- 
ness was  exposed  wben  19 
people,  including  five  alleged 
organised  crime  figures,  were 
eharged  m-what- investigators 
described  as  the  most  ambi- 
tious scheme  by  the  criminal 
underworld  to  infiltrate' Wall 
Street  in  decades. 

They  include  Rosario 
“Rossi"  Gangi  and  Ernest 
“Butch"  Montevecci.  alleged 
to  be  a capo  (captain)  of  the 
Genovese  crime  family,  and 
Frank  "Curly’’  Lino  and  John 
"Boobie"  Carasani.  allegedly 
a capo  and  a soldier  of  the 
Bonanno  family. 

The  charges,  including 
fraud  and  racketeering,  relate 
to  a scheme  to  make  money 
by  selling  shares  to  investors 


at  artificially  inflated  prices. 
Six  employees  of  a small 
stockbroking  firm  have  also 
been  charged.  They  were  al- 
legedly paid  to  sell  the  shares 
to  their  customers. 

Speculation  has  been  grow- 
ing that  the  Mafia  has  been  at 
work  on  Wall  Street  Accord- 
ing to  a confidential  police 
report  filed  last  year,  three 
burly  men  — one  with  a gun 
in  his  belt  — appeared  at  the 
offices  of  Sharpe  Capital,  a 
dealer  in  small  shares,  and 
started  slapping  a broker 
around  the  head.  A witness 
recalls  one  erf  the  men  saying: 
“Don’t  fuck  with  our  stock." 
Sharpe  stopped  trading  in 
those  shares. 

An  article  in  Business 
Week  magazine  last  year  gave 
details  of  threats  and  beatings 
and  cited  brokerage  firms 
owned  or  controlled  by  orga- 
nised crime,  including  ele- 
ments of  the  Russian  Mob. 

The  involvement  of  Russian 
gangsters,  based  in  the  Brigh- 
ton Beach  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. has  sparked  particular 
alarm  because  they  are 
known  for  extreme  violence. 


$ 


James  Kallstrom:  FBI  vows 
to  keep  Mob  off  Wall  Street 

“Over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  they've  put  people  in 
the  brokerages,  kids  with 
clean  records  and  they’re 
washing  money  legitimately," 
one  investigator  said. 

William  McLucas,  director 
of  enforcement  for  tbe  Wall 
Street  watchdog,  tbe  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commis#- 


sion,  said:  “Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  we’ve  witnessed 
tremendous  expansion  in  our 
securities  markets  and  we’ve 
seen  tremendous  returns  and 
profits  for  our  investors.  Not 
surprisingly,  that  success  has 
also  attracted  the  attention  of 
criminal  elements.’’ 

This  week’s  move  was  the 
first  government  action 
against  organised  crime  since 
1973,  when  three  big  Mob  fig- 
ures were  imprisoned  for  se- 
curities fraud. 

“The  Mob  has  never  seen  a 
market  that  they  didn’t  want 
to  manipulate,’’  said  the  FBI’s 
assistant  director,  James 
Kallstrom,  vowing  to  prevent 
organised  crime  from  gaining 
a foothold  on  Wall  Street 
The  Mob’s  chief  way  of 
making  money  from  the  stock 
market  is  by  driving  share 
prices  up  and  dumping  them 
on  the  public  through  aggres- 
sive cold-calling.  The  Mob’s 
activities  appear  to  be  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to 
shares  traded  in  the  smaller 
markets,  such  as  the  Nasdaq 
market  for  small  companies. 
The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


change and  American  Stock 
Exchange  appear  to  be  free  of 
Mob  mischief 

Typically,  the  Mob  allows 
only  cooperating  brokers  to 
bid  on  certain  shares,  result- 
ing in  a rigged  auction.  Com- 
peting brokers  are  warned  off 
and  sometimes  beaten. 

Once  competing  brokers 
have  been  scared  off,  those 
under  Mob  influence  can  ma- 
nipulate a company's  stock  at 
will,  foisting  it  on  an  unsus- 
pecting public.  Wall  Street 
has  become  so  lucrative  for 
the  Mob  that  it  is  allegedly  a 
big  source  of  income  for 
senior  figures  in  organised 
crime  — ■ few  of  whom  have 
ever  been  publicly  Identified 
as  having  ties  to  Wall  Street. 

Court  documents  cited  by 
Business  Week  identified 
Philip  Abramo  as  Wall 
Street’s  reputed  underworld 
chieftain,  controlling  at  least 
four  brokerage  firms  through 
front  men  and  exerting  influ- 
ence on  others.  He  has  been 
accused  of  tax  evasion;  the 
FBI  identified  him  as  a fre- 
quent visitor  to  Gotti  before 
his  imprisonment  in  1992. 


The  scam 


THE  case  involved  a 
high  level  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Bon- 
anno and  Genovese  crime 
families  and  payoffs  to  half 
a dozen  brokers  at  a small 
Manhattan  brokerage 
house,  Meyers  Pollock  Rob- 
bins, prosecutors  said, 
writes  Mark  Tran. 

Under  the  scheme  out- 
lined in  the  97-page  racke- 
teering and  stock  fraud  In- 
dictment, the  two  Mob 
families  are  alleged  to  have 
bribed  the  small  group  of 
brokers  to  sell  shares  in  a 
company  that  owns  physi- 
cal fitness  clubs.  Health- 
Tech  Interna tionaL  Start- 
ing in  January,  hand- 
picked brokers  began 
pushing  shares  in  the  com- 
pany by  lying  about  Its 
prospects.  They  used  high- 
pressure  tactics  to  sell  to 
investors  over  the  phone. 

These  brokers  ultimately 
sold  $2  million  <£1.2  mil- 
lion) worth  of  shares  to  cus- 


tomers In  seven  states  — 
New  York.  Tennessee, 
Michigan,  West  Virginia. 
Oklahoma,  Massachusetts 
and  California. 

As  a result  the  value  shot 
up  53  per  cent,  from  87 
cents  to  $1.34.  The  scheme 
continued  at  least  until  No- 
vember 17,  when  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Com- 
mission suspended  trading 
in  HealthTech.  The  conspir- 
ators were  paid  off  with 
HealthTech  shares  and 
raked  in  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion selling  their  over-val- 
ued shares,  prosecutors 
charged.  “It  was  a classic 
pump  and  dump  opera- 
tion," said  FBI  assistant  di- 
rector James  Kallstrom. 

Prosecutors  said  the  mob- 
sters used  extortion  and 
violence  to  keep  everyone 
in  line  — even  threatening 
to  knife  the  wife  of  tbe  chief 
executive  officer  of  Health- 
TUch.  The  threat  arose  dur- 
ing one  of  several  disputes  , 


among  the  defendants  over 
such  Issues  as  how  much 
control  each  organised 
crime  family  would  have 
over  tbe  brokers,  according 
to  the  authorities.  Turf 
battles  more  usually  were 
sorted  out  in  what  US  attor- 
ney Mary  Jo  White  de- 
scribed as  “high  level 
sitdowns.'* 

The  defendants  include 
four  members  of  the  Bon- 
anno and  Genovese  crime 
families,  six  brokers  from 
Meyers  Pollack  and  Rob- 
bins and  two  top  officers  of 
HealthTech,  based  in  Mesa, 

! Arizona. 

"Members  of  organised 
crime  joined  forces  with 
unscrupulous  stock  pro- 
moters and  officers  of  a 
publicly-traded  company, 
infiltrated  a registered  bro- 
ker-dealer, and  used 
threats  of  extortion  and 
violence  as  part  of  their 
scheme  to  manipulate 
stock,”  said  Ms  White. 


Canadian  poet  claims  Guardian  fiction  award  for  debut  novel 


DariOlaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Canadian  novelist 
Anne  Michaels  scooped 
her  second  literary 
award  of  the  year  last  night 
wben  she  was  presented  with 
tbe  £5,000  Guardian  Fiction 
Prize  for  her  debut  novel 
Fugitive  Pieces.  Earlier  this 
year  Ms  Michaels  won  the 
Grange  Fiction  Prize. 

■ 'It  is  the  second  year  in  suc- 
cession that  a debut  novelist 


has  won  the  Guardian  Fiction 
Prize,  now  in  its  32nd  year. 
Last  year's  prize  was  won  by 
Seamus  Deane  for  his  memoir 
Reading  In  The  Dark. 

Ms  Michaels  said:  ’Tm  very 
honoured  by  this.  Fugitive 
Pieces  has  been  very  success- 
fill  wherever  it  has  come  out 
so  ter.  1 feel  very  fortunate 
that  it  is  reaching  a wide 
readership  in  this  way." 

Presenting  the  prize,  the 
Guardian’s  literary  editor, 
Stephen  Moss,  said:  “Anne 
Michaels's  Fugitive  Pieces  is 


a work  that  almost  defies  de- 
scription: a novel  by  a poet 
that  uses  the  language  and 
imagery  of  poetry,  yet  also 
has  real  narrative  drive.  It 
takes  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
Holocaust  without  trivialis- 
ing  it;  It  achieves  what  many 
have  thought  impossible.’’ 

Fugitive  Pieces  tells  the  in- 
terlocking stories  of  two  men 
from  different  generations 
whose  lives  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  Holocaust. 

It  was  praised  in  the  Guard- 
ian as  “an  extraordinary 


piece  of  work  . . . founded  on 
great  ambition  and  carried 
through  fearlessly”.  In  tbe 
j Observer  John  Berger  hailed 
It  as  “the  best  novel  1 have 
read  for  40  years”. 

Ms  Michaels,  aged  39.  who 
has  published  two  collections 
of  prize-winning  poetry,  flew 
in  from  Toronto  to  receive  the 
prize.  She  wrote  her  poetry  in 
breaks  from  working  on  Fugi- 
tive Pieces,  which  took  al- 
most 10  years  to  complete.  It 
was  first  published  in  spring 
1996  in  Canada.  Since  then  it 


has  been  published  in  more 
than  20  countries.  She  is 
working  on  her  next  novel. 

Ms  Michaels  has  said  of  Fu- 
gitive Pieces:  “The  events 
have  profound  human  signifi- 
cance. One  does  not  enter  into 
this  material  lightly.  We 
spent  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury engaged  in  global  war- 
fare . . . we’ll  spend  the  second 
half  trying  to  make  sense  of 
it  There’s  a helplessness  In 
the  face  of  events  such  as  the 
Holocaust  I hope  this  book 
helps  that  helplessness.” 


The  result  meant  another 
disappointment  for  Ian 
McEwan.  He  foiled  to  make 
the  shortlist  for  this  year’s 
Booker  Prize  with  his  novel 
Enduring  Love.  He  was,  how- 
ever, on  the  shortlist  for  the 
Guardian  prize,  along  with 
Peter  Cray  for  Jack  Maggs, . 
Vikram  Chandra  for  Love 1 
And  Longing  In  Bombay,  Les- 
ley  Glaister  for  Easy  Peasy , 
and  Carol  Shields  for  Larry's 
Party.  The  judges  included  i 
the  Arts  Minister,  Mark , 
fisher,  and  the  lawyer  and 


writer  Anthony  Julius.  I 

Guardian  fiction  Prize  win- , 
ners  include  John  Berger  for  I 
G in  1972,  Graham  Swift  for  1 
Waterland  in  1983,  J.  G.  Bal- 
lard for  The  Empire  Of  The 
Sun  the  following  year,  and 
Pat  Barker  for  The  Eye  In  The 
Door  in  1993. 

Full  reviews  of  every  shortlist- 1 
ed  book,  background  to  the 
award  and  unique,  Web-only 
discounts  on  Fugitive  Pieces  at 
http://www4fuardian.co.  uk 
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Anne  Michaels:  took  almost 
10  years  to  write  first  book 
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Lobbyist  warns  of  PR  campaign  and  legal  action  if  Government  does  not  reverse  stance  on  ‘addictive’  £50  m 


Lobbyist  warns  or  campaign  ana  legal  action  if  Government  does  not  reverse  stance  on  aaaiuuvo  — 

Ministers  pressed  to  delay  lotto  Dan 


.4  3 j 
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Pavld  Hencfce 

Westminster  Cotraapondent 


ACKERS  Of  a £500 
million  pub  lottery 
game  launched 
today  — and  said 
by  some  to  be  as 
“addictive  as  cocaine"  — 
tried  to  get  the  Government  to 
delay  a ban  on  it  for  two  years 
so  they  could  recover  their 
investment. 

A private  approach  was 
made  to  the  Home  Office  by  a 
former  Tory  minister.  Sir 
John  Wheeler,  to  persuade 
ministers  to  delay  plans  to 
outlaw  the  Pronto  game, 
being  launched  in  2.000  pubs 
and  clubs. 

A confidential  minute  of 
the  meeting,  obtained  by  the 
Guardian,  reveals  that  Sir 
Richard  Wilson,  the  perma- 
nent secretary  at  the  Home 
Office,  was  told  by  Sir  John 
that  the  Government  could  be 
taken  to  the  European  Court 
and  face  a campaign  if  it  did 
not  change  its  mind  over  a 
bill  intended  to  become  law 
by  next  summer.  “The  PR 
campaign,  and  in  due  course 
litigation,  would  proceed  un- 
less the  Home  Office  inter- 
vened.” Sir  John  warned. 

He  suggested  ministers 
undertake  research  into  the 
dangers  of  the  game  and  delay 
legislation  for  up  to  24  months. 
The  minute  records:  “This 
would  allow  the  major  inves- 
tors to  recoup  their  Investment 
of  £30  million  and  to  dose  off 
their  funds  and  run  down  Inter 
Lotto  [the  company  behind 
Pronto].  The  PR  campaign 
could  then  be  called  off.” 

Sir  John  was  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Halstead  Services 
Ltd.  owned  by  millionaire 
Eliot  Bernard,  which  pays  the 
ex-MP  as  an  adviser.  Hal- 
stead is  a major  investor  In 
Inter  Lotto,  whose  chairman 
is  the  Tory  peer  Lord  Man- 


croft.  He  is  a rehabilitated 
heroin  addict  who  recently 
chaired  a collapsed  bank  in 
Antigua  and  also  runs  other 
lotteries,  notably  Scratch’n- 
■Win.  He  is  organising  MPs 
and  peers  to  fight  ministers 
on  the  issue. 

Pronto  Is  an  on-line  lottery 
offering  a maximum  prize  of 
£25,000.  Tickets  cost  £1.  of 
which  20p  goes  to  charity. 
Punters  can  join  a game  every 
10  minutes  or  when  1,000 
people  want  to  play  across  the 
country.  It  is  based  on  an 
American  game,  Keno, 
described  by  Donald  Trump, 
die  casino  operator  and  prop- 
erty developer,  as  being  as  “ad- 
dictive as  cocaine”. 

In  the  minute.  Sir  John 
goes  on  to  outline  that  Lord 
Mancroft  plans  a strong  cam- 
paign. Matthew  Freud,  son  of 


Delay  "would 
allow  mayor 
investors  to 
recoup  their 
£30m  stake’ 


the  former  MP,  Sir  Clement 
Freud,  and  described  as  a 
friend  of  Peter  Mandelson, 
the  Minister  without  Portfo- 
lio. had  been  employed  “to  in- 
volve nationwide  demonstra- 
tions on  behalf  of  charities", 
he  added.  The  minute  claims 
that  the  BBC  broadcaster 
David  Dimbleby  would  also 
be  involved.  Mr  Freud  yester- 
day confirmed  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  Inter  Lotto 
to  attract  celebrities. 

Roy  Fisher,  chief  executive  , 
of  Inter  Lotto,  said:  "We  do 
intend  to  tight  this  on  behalf 
of  all  the  charities  which  will 
benefit  from  the  new  scheme. 

“We  believe  that  we  have  : 


modified  the  original  gam**  so 
it  is  not  as  addictive  as  the 
original  Keno  game  which 
offers  prizes  of  £i  million." 

Yesterday  Sir  John  con- 
firmed the  meeting  took  place 
and  he  put  the  proposal  to  the 
Home  Office:  “1  was  trying  to 
act  as  an  honest  broker  in  the 
hope  some  compromise  could 
arise.  It  seems  clear  to  me  the 
Government  will  be  able  to 
get  Its  bill  through  and  it 
would  be  better  if  both  sides 
could  agree,  without  one  go- 
ing to  court  or  launching  a PR 
campaign  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  there  is 
not  enough  research  on  the 
matter.” 

Jack  Straw,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, said  In  a confidential 
letter  to  John  Prescott,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  “We 
have  to  take  on  the  Mancroft 
campaign  If  we  do  not,  and 
stand  by,  we  could  be  caught 
be  a far  more  formidable  cam- 
paign that  we  were  doing 
nothing  to  restrict,  for  the 
first  time,  high  prize  gam- 
bling in  public  houses  and 
other  public  places. 

"The  social  environment, 
slow  customer  turnover  and 
the  availability  of  Mi«*ohol  . . . 
would  all  be  conducive  to  pro- 
longed participation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that 
the  games  would  be  com- 
pleted every  few  minutes, 

with  small  winnings  paid  OUt 

immediately  but  with  an  en- 
ticement prize  of  £25,000.” 

One  minister,  David  Clark, 
dissented,  saying  that  minis- 
ters should  say  they  are  only 
considering  changing  the  law 
rather  than  announcing  the 
game  will  be  banned. 

The  Home  Office  said  there 
had  already  been  research, 
from  Plymouth  university, 
showing  that  alcohol  and 
gaming  were  a bad  mix,  par- 
ticularly for  adolescents,  and 
that  charities  could  become 
overdependent  on  gambling. 


Tory  peer  Lord  Mancroft,  a rehabilitated  heroin  addict,  who  is  chairman  of  Inter  Lotto  and  also  runs  other  lotteries  photograph:  david  suxmoe 

Peer  with  a lot  to  lose  if  lottery  gamble  fails 


John  Cunningham  on  Lord  Mancroft,  a 
man  determined  to  put  his  past  behind  him 


Mancroft  is  a young 
Tory  peer  who  wears 
his  heart  on  his 
sleeve.  For  two  years  his 
project  has  been  to  do  some- 
thing for  “the  humanitar- 
ian charities”,  which  do  not 
get  lottery  cash. 


' He  has  a lot  to  lose  If  his 
gamble  falls.  He  did  not  go 
to  university  after  Eton, 
did  not  train  for  a profes- 
sion, fouled  up  as  a heroin 
addict  for  a while,  and 
when  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1987,  did  not  get 
any  cash. 

Mancroft  has  polled  him- 
self iqt  by  the  straps  of  his 
riding  boots  — and  good 
works.  He  has  made  his 
mark  in  conservation  and 
as  a countryman,  and  is  a 
sturdy  opponent  of  a ban  on 
hunting.  He  kicked  his 


Who’s  who 


Sir  John  Wheeler 

A former  assistant  prison 
governor  who  as  an  MP  rose 
to  become  Northern  Ireland 
minister  under  John  Major.  A 
“law  and  order”  man  when  he 
chaired  the  Commons  home 
affairs  committee. 

He  was  appointed  by  Eliot 
Bernard,  wbose  company, 
Halstead  Services  Ltd,  is  a 
major  investor  in  Inter  Lotto, 
the  firm  behind  Pronto' 
Acting  for  Mr  Bernard.  Sir 
John  sought  the  meeting  with 
Sir  Richard  Wilson,  perma- 
nent secretary  at  the  Home 
Office,  to  offer  him  a deaL 

Eliot  Bernard 

Ruthless  but  charming  Amer- 
ican property  developer  who 
made  a fortune  in  the  1973 


drag  habit,  and  heads  two 
charities  for  addicts. 

Until  he  began  working 
on  Pronto,  be  sat  in  the 
Lords,  bnt.  he  said:  ‘T  have 
to  earn  my  daily  bread.”  - - 

What  is  a hereditary  Tory 
peer  to  do,  with  extinction 
of  the  species  looking 
likely?  Regretfully,  he  gave 
up  regular  attendance  in 
the  Lords,  and  stepped 
down  as  a master  of  fox 
hounds  in  Gloucestershire. 

If  Pronto  disappears, 
Mancroft  will  no  donbt  find 
another  project  for  his  tal- 
ents. In  the  past,  he  has  as- 
tutely turned  his  disadvan- 
tages around.  After  years  of 
drng  abase,  be  is  a 
respected  spokesman  on 
the  issue.  To  eliminate 


criminality  and  the  black 
market,  he  has  argued, 
drags  at  realistic  prices 
should  be  sold  through  gov- 
ernment-controlled outlets. 

- ‘His  other  strength  is 
knowing  when  to  get  out. 
There  was  a spot  of  bother 
about  his  brief  involvement 
with  the  world's  first  off- 
shore Internet  bank. 
Wealthy  investors  around 
the  world  are  nnrsing 
heavy  losses  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Antigua- 
based  European  Union 
Bank.  Owners  were 
reported  in  August  to  have 
fled  with  clients’  money. 

Mancroft  was  paid  a fee 
for  advising  the  owners  of 
EUB  on  "presentational 
matters”;  they  did  not  take 


Game  advocates:  Sir  John  Wheeler  (left)  and  Matthew  Freud 


and  1987  property  booms.  He 
is  well  on  bis  way  to  making  a 
new  one  out  of  the  boom  in 
the  London  property  market. 
Blest  known  for  buying  Went- 
worth golf  course  In  Surrey 
for  £30  million,  and  reselling 


40  per  cent  for  £32  million, 
mainly  lo  Japanese  who  now 
outnumber  regulars  at  week- 
ends. He  is  a friend  of  the  for- 
mer cabinet  minister  David 
Mellor. 

He  is  bidding  to  buy  Luton 


his  advice  and  soon  parted 
company.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve his  reputation 
suffered. 

He  says  he  scrutinises  all 
business  projects  put  to 
him,  and  does  not  see  him- 
self as  gullible  or  naive.  He 
asks  how  he  could  have 
known  that,  with  all  hur- 
dles cleared  for  Pronto  — 
Gaming  Board.  Govern- 
ment, investors,  charities 
and  outlets  lined  up  — 
Labour  would  change  its 
mind?  The  odds  had  all 
been  in  Pronto’s  favour. 
His  explains  his  simple  phi- 
losophy thus:  When  balls 
are  thrown  to  yon,  you 
either  drop  them,  or  catch 
them  and  throw  them  back. 
He  is  a catcher. 


airport  and  use  a £200  million 
grant  to  redevelop  the  site. 

Matthew  Fraud 

A 33-year-old  public  relations 
man  and  party-goer.  He  made 
up  to  £4  million  by  selling 
Freud  Communications  to 
Abbott  Mead  Vickers.  He 
heads  the  celeb  end  of  the 
public  relations  campaign  for 
Pronto!,  employed  by  Inter 
Lotto  to  get  glitzy  TV  stars  to 
promote  the  new  game. 

Matthew  is  brother  of  TV 
personality  Emma  and  son  of 
Sir  Clement,  the  former  MP. 

His  previous  clients  include 
Planet  Hollywood  (whose 
owner,  Robert  Earl,  has  just 
donated  £1  million  to  the 
Labour  Party).  He  is  now  also 
employed  by  the  Millennium 
Experience,  hence  bis  de- 
scription as  a friend  of  the 
Munster  without  Portfolio. 
Peter  Mandelson. 


Nutts  about  each  other . . . Gill  Nutt,  below,  holds  video  conferences  with  her  three  children,  150  miles  away 


Virtual  family  heads  off 
into  the  wired  world 


Stuart  Millar 

IN  virtually  all  respects, 
the  Nutts  are  a typical 
family.  Elght-year-old 
Tom  rushes  home  to  show 
his  mtun  a new  Cubs  badge 

or  his  new  gerfaii,  James. 

aged  12,  gets  help  with  his 
homework  while  Gemma, 
aged  is,  enjoys  shocking 
her  parents  with  her  choice 
of  clothes  for  nights  out 
But  the  key  word  Is  virtu- 
ally. For  while  mom  Gill 
lives  Ln  Cambridge,  her 
three  children  live  150 
miles  away  with  their 
father,  Tony,  in  Bristol. 
Their  solution:  a state-of- 
the-art  live  video  link  via 
the  world  wide  web. 

"It’s  absolutely  fantas- 
tic,” said  Gill,  aged  43,  who 
moved  away  five  years  ago 
after  splitting  with  her  hus- 
band. “I  can  see  the  chil- 
dren whenever  1 want  to. 
morning,  noon  or  night.  It 
doesn’t  replace  being  with 


them,  but  it  takes  away  the 
strain  and  anxiety.  It  has 
changed  my  life  because  I 
don’t  feel  so  guilty  all  the 
time,  as  I know  Fm  always 
there  for  the  children.” 
After  the  separation.  Gill, 
who  works  for  a telesales 
company,  made  the  300- 
mile  round  trip  to  visit  the 
children  every  weekend.  I 
But  her  hectic  schedule 
made  it  increasingly  dlffi- 1 


cult  to  fit  in  the  journey, 
and  the  gap  between  visits 
grew  longer. 

Then  along  came  the  com- 
puter processing  giant.  In- 
tel, which  placed  a news- 
paper advertisement 
looking  for  guinea  pigs  for 
their  new  £3,000  video  con- 
ferencing system.  More 
commonly  associated  with 
high-powered  executive 
meetings  across  continents. 


video  conferencing  is  also 
becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular in  education. 

Now  a camera  mounted 
on  top  of  their  home  com- 
puter. which  sends  live 
images  down  a high-speed 
ISDN  digital  phone  line, 
has  transformed  the  Nutts 
from  long-distance  parents 
to  totally  wired  family. 

The  impact  has  been  dra- 
matic. They  say  U allows 
j them  to  eat  together  and 
i lets  Gill  see  the  children  be- 
fore they  go  to  bed  at  night. 

“It  allows  us  to  be  a 
proper  family,"  agreed 
Tony,  aged  63.  "It  lessens 
the  impact  of  the  separa- 
tion on  the  children.  Gill 
and  I have  come  to  terms 
with  oar  divorce  and  are 
good  friends  bnt  it  makes 
life  easier  for  them." 

Their  teenage  daughter 
has  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  live  link-up.  “I 
bought  some  shoes  with 
five-inch  heels  recently  and 
I couldn’t  wait  to  see 
mum’s  face.  She  did  look  a 
hit  shocked. 

"It’s  a brilliant  system 
because  we  didn't  get  to  see 
mum  that  often  because  she 
works  a lot.  But  when  we 
see  her  on  the  computer 
link  it  seems  like  we  have 
been  with  her.” 


It’s  a girl  — but  Jacksons’  next 
child  will  still  be  called  Michael 


Sjxty  prisoners  stage  hunger 
strike  over  ‘rough  justice’ 


Luka  Harding 

Debbie  rowe.  Michael 
Jackson’s  wife.  Is  ex- 
pecting the  birth  of  a girl  in 
February,  a year  after  that 
of  their  first  child.  Prince 
Michael  Jackson  Junior. 

Earlier  this  year  there 
were  rumours  Prince  began 
life  in  a test  tube.  To 
counter  such  talk,  Ms  Rowe 
on  Tuesday  told  an  Ameri- 
can television  channel  that 
her  daughter  would  be 

named  after  the  city  where 
She  was  conceived.  Paris. 
Her  other  names  would  be 
Michael.  Katherine  and 
Jackson. 

“I  wanted  to  name  her 
Michael  after  Michael,  but 
Michael  said  no.”  said  the 
former  nurse.  "So  we  de- 
cided Paris,  because  that’s 
where  she  was  conceived: 
Michael,  because  I realty 
want  Michael’s  name  in  her 
name;  and  Katherine,  after 
his  mom.” 

The  pair  deny  their  mar- 
riage is  purely  one  of  con- 
venience. The  singer  says 
that  DNA  tests  prove  he  is 
the  boy’s  father,  and  denies 
artificial  Insemination  was 
used. 


Michael  (together  with  1 
two  nannies  and  a nurse) 
looks  after  his  nine-month- 1 
old  son  at  his  Neverland 
ranch  in  Los  Olivos.  Cali- 
fornia. while  his  wife  lives 
100  miles  away  in  a small 
flat  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

In  an  interview  with 
KNBOTV,  Ms  Rowe  said 
Jackson  was  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  being  a father 
again.  “He’s  picking  out 
clothes  already  to  dress  her 
up.  He  loves  kids,”  she  said. 
"I  hope  we  have  a lot  of 
kids  together.  He’s  such  a 
great  dad.” 

They  married  in  Austra- 
lia last  November  when  she 
was  six  months  pregnant. 
The  wedding  came  less 
than  a year  after  the  end  of 
Jackson’s  marriage  to  Lisa 
Marie  Presley  and  three 
years  since  his  £16  million 
out-of-court  settlement  to  a 
teenager.  Jordy  Chandler, 
following  allegations  of 
child  abuse  that  Jackson 
has  denied. 

Minutes  after  Prince  was 
born,  a bidding  war  broke 
out  for  photographs  of  the 
infant.  OK!  magazine  tri- 
umphed by  paying  in  wrow 
of  £i  million. 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


MORE  than  60  prisoners  In 
jails  around  the  country 
are  going  on  hunger  strike 
tWs  morning  in  the  largest  co- 
ordinated action  of  its  kind 
They  aim  to  highlight  what 
they  claim  are  miscarriagp  of 
justice  cases.  The  number  of 
a^eged  cases  being  examined 
by  the  Criminal  Cases  Review 
Commission  is  now  more 
than  1.000. 

Among  those  taking  pan  in 
the  hunger  strike  are  Michael 
Davis  and  Raphael  Rowe  of 
the  so-called  M25  Three 
whose  case  is  being  reinvesti- 
gated by  Greater  Manchester 
police.  The  pair  and  a third 
man.  who  are  black,  are  serv- 
es life  for  murder  and  rob- 
bery m a case  In  which  wit- 
nesses described  two  of  the 
t"J^lattackers  as  white. 

er  Participants  include- 
Winston  Silcott,  cleared  of  the 
murder  of  PC  Keith  Blakelock 
”ut_?erv^lg  life  for  another 
murder  which  he  claims  was 
a rase  of  self-defence;  Susan 
May.  serving  life  for  the  mur- 
ner  or  her  elderly  aunt;  Gary 
Mills  and  Tony  Poole,  serving 
life  for  a murder  in  a case  fea* 


fored  on  Channel  4’s  Trial 
“J.  E"°r  Programme;  and 
Eddie  Gdfoyle,  serving  life  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife. 

rhe  Prisons  in- 
h^^fe,ITong  Lartm,  Gar- 
Maidstone, 

Durham  and  Swaleside. 

/J*  Moore,  spokesman 
Against  Injustice, 
SiCh- 15  coordinating  the 

Sfid  A*  commis- 
sion had  so  fer  referred  back 

cSl°oreA0f  lt?  03865  to  ** 
°r  Appeal.  “At  this  rate 

S^smM<asre‘°** 

_A  commission  spokes- 
n saw  yesterday  that 

mw  j5£  McNa- 

JSSpfiss. 

teh^att5,oouid^2 

at  latest rom****1 1’°» 


tow 


J*  jlJ  \&P 
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Public  schools 
may  be  asked 
to  offer  places 
for  up  to  a term 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Education  Correspondent 


TOP  public  schools 
such  as  Eton  could 
be  asked  to  take  on 
state  school  chil- 
dren as  temporary 
boarders  under  a radical  new 
partnership  between  the  two 
sectors  unveiled  yesterday. 

Independent  and  state 
schools  are  to  be  Invited  to 
draw  up  schemes  which  could 
see  them  sharing  facilities 
such  as  music  and  language 
laboratories,  and  playing 
fields.  State  pupils  could  also 
be  offered  coaching  for  admis- 
sion to  Oxbridge  in  public 
schools,  and  they  could  board 
ibr  up  to  a term  at  a time, 
Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister,  spear- 
headed the  initiative  by  an- 
nouncing initial  funding  of 
£500,000  — half  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  half  provided  by 
the  private  sector — to  launch 
a series  of  pilot  schemes  next 
year.  Independent  schools 
were  critical  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s crusade  to  raise  educa- 
tional standards,  he  said  in 
the  first  address  by  a Labour 
minister  to  a gathering  of 
public  school  heads. 

Tories  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  “barefaced  hypocri- 
sy” by  trying  to  reintroduce 
their  own  ill-fitted  assisted 
places  scheme  — which 


Share  deals 


Manchester  Grammar 
School:  Oxbridge  coaching  to 
bright  pupils  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  independent 
school  fees  and  who  attend 
schools  with  no  tradition  of 
Oxbridge  entry 
Rugby  School:  Pupils  visit 
local  junior  schools  to  help 
with  reading 

Wycombe  Abbey:  Has  coop- 
erated with  local  state  gram- 
mar on  business  managanenl 
course.  State  school  sixth- 
formers  visit  for  mock  Ox- 
bridge interviews.  Neighbour- 
ing primary  school  uses 
theatre  for  performances  and 
playing  fields  for  sports  events 
Bury  Girls*  Grammar 
School:  Makes  pool  available 
for  a junior  schools’  swim- 
ming league.  Runs  holiday 
sports  courses  open  to  pupils 
from  all  local  schools 


Organised  and  sanitised  lives 
making  children  soft,  says  head 


RebeccaSmlthan 


PARENTS  were  urged 
yesterday  to  let  their 
children  more  risks 
through  everyday  activities 
such  as  walking  to  and 
from  school. 

Jackie  Lang,  headmis- 
tress of  Walthamstow 
school,  to  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
and  president  of  the  Girls’ 
Schools  Association,  criti- 
cised parents  for  ferrying 
their  children  everywhere 
by  car.  She  suggested  that 
their  increasingly  orga- 
nised and  sanitised  lives 
were  making  them  soft. 

Her  warning  — during  a 
speech  to  heads  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the 
GSA  in  Bristol  — came  less 
than  two  weeks  after  the 
murder  of  14-year-old 
schoolgirl  Kate  Bnshell, 


who  was  killed  near  her 
home  In  Exeter. 

Schools  were  also  under 
immense  pressure  to 
cocoon  children  because 
they  were  themselves  con- 
stantly to  fear  of  the  “worst 
case  scenario”,  she  said. 

Children  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  walk  to  school 
or  catch  a train  or  a bus. 
“They  can’t  disappear  into 
the  countryside  or  town; 
they  have  to  be  supervised 
and  entertained.  Their 
parents  run  themselves 

ragged  to  ail  the  hours 
when  once  they  would  Just 
have  ’gone  out  to  play*  or 
•mucked  around*. 

“If  drfnic  and  drugs 
dodgy  sex  and  driving  too 
last  are  the  only  ways  left 
to  satisfy  a natural  urge  to 
be  dariwg,  we  shall  have 
done  young  people  a grave 
disservice.** 


Saxophonist 
PaedorLong 
astride  a 
giant  goldfish 
to  launch 
Festivals  98,  a 
brochure  of 
aff  festivals  in 
Yorkshire  and 
Humberside 
next  year.  The 
fish  was  made 
by  artists 

Alison  Afien 
and  Marts© 
Rose 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
PETER  BYRNE 


allowed  bright  state  pupils 
from  poor  families  to  attend 
public  schools  — in  all  but 
name. 

Yesterday  Mr  Byers  — 
speaking  to  heads  of  Britain's 
independent  girls'  schools  in 
Bristol  — announced  the  set- 
ting up  of  a new  Independent- 
/ state  schools  advisory  group 
to  develop  the  initiative, 
chaired  by  Chris  Parker,  head 
of  Nottingham  High  School, 
an  independent  boys’  gram- 
mar school. 

“The  Government  has 
made  it  clear  that  we  wish  to 
build  bridges  wherever  we 
can  across  education  div- 
ides,”  Mr  Byers  told  the 
beads.  " The  education  apart- 
heid created  by  the  public- 
/private  divide  diminishes 
the  whole  education  system. 
The  independent  sector  plays 
a vital  role.  That  is  why  we 
are  folly  committed  to  foster- 
ing closer  links  between  the 
state  and  private  sector." 

Mr  Byers  said  he  expected 
the  initial  contribution  of 
£250,000  from  the  millionaire 
businessman  Peter  Lampl  to 
be  followed  by  others  from 
the  private  sector.  Mr  Lampl 
has  already  used  his  own 
money  to  pioneer  a summer 
literacy  course  in  Oxford, 
which  helped  to  prepare  state 
school  pupils  for  admission  to 
its  colleges. 

The  move  comes  as  the 
Charity  Commission  pre- 
pares to  review  the  charitable 
status  o f 3,000  bodies,  includ- 
ing independent  schools.  But 
yesterday  Mr  Byers  sought  to 
reassure  the  schools  that 
their  status  is  not  under 
threat  should  they  fail  to  co- 
operate with  the  initiative. 
"Let  me  make  it  clear.  It  is 
not  part  of  our  agenda  to  en- 
courage the  independent 
Charity  Commission  to  with- 
draw charitable  status,"  he 
said.  “We  have  been  pleased 
by  the  positive  moves  made- 
by  the  private  sector  which 
justify  such  status." 

Yesterday  Jackie  Lang, 
head  of  the  Girls’  Schools 
Association,  welcomed  the 
announcement,  and  In  partic- 
ular the  funding  for  pilot 
schemes.  “This  is  a historic 
day.”  she  said.  “The  Labour 
Party  has  buried  more  than  a 
hatchet  with  the  independent 
sector,  it  has  buried  a great 
big  axe.  Mr  Byers  is  meeting 
us  more  than  half  way  to 
make  this  partnership  work.' 

But  the  shadow  education 
and  employment  secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrall,  said:  “We 
know  the  Government’s  deci- 
sion to  scrap  [the  assisted 
places  scheme]  was  motivated 
by  spite.  We  now  know  the 
Government  are  bare-foced 

hypocrites." 


Squad  to  tackle  ‘trade’  in  immigrants 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Etfitor 


A SPECIALIST  squad 
of  police  and  immi- 
gration officers 
backed  up  by  the  se- 
curity service,  MIS,  was 
launched  yesterday  to  tackle 
the  "godfathers”  behind  ille- 
gal immigration  rackets. 

The  decision  to  form  the 
squad  marks  official  recogni- 
tion of  a growing  involvement 
of  organised  crime,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Triads  and  Rus- 


sian mafia,  in  the  trade  in  ille- 
gal migrants. 

Although  no  official  esti- 
mate is  maHp  of  the  scale  of 
the  prohlem  in  Britain,  the 
number  of  cases  of  illegal  im- 
migration trafficking  going  to 
court  rose  from  60  in  1991  to 
700  last  year.  They  have  in- 
volved many  nationalities,  in- 
cluding Chinese,  Turks,  Indi- 
ans Colombians. 

“We  are  determined  to 
tackle  these  international 
racketeers  who  get  rich  by  en- 
couraging immigrants 
to  come  to  break  British  im- 


migration controls,”  said 
Mike  O'Brien,  the  junior 
Home  Office  minister. 

"It  is  becoming  a big  busi- 
ness to  bring  people  into  Brit- 
ain and  other  European 
countries.  We  have  evidence 
that  criminal  organisations 
who  have  been  trafficking  In 
heroin  are  now  trafficking  in 
people  because  of  the  profits 
to  be  made." 

Those  who  were  brought  to 
Britain  often  ended  up  as  the 
traffickers’  victims.  "They 
are  persuaded  to  pay  extor- 
tionate fees  to  get  false  docu- 


ments to  be  smuggled  into 
Britain.  They  often  travel  in 
extremely  dangerous  condi- 
tions. only  to  end  up  as  ex- 
ploited labourers  awaiting 
the  knock  of  the  Immigration 
Service  on  their  doors.” 

The  new  organised  immi- 
gration crime  squad,  based  at 
the  National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service,  will  combine 
senior  police  officers  and  Im- 
migration Service  staff. 

John  Abbott,  NC-IS  director 
general,  said  the  squad  aimed 
to  provide  “timely  and  oper- 
able" intelligence  to  police 


and  immigration  officers  on 
the  ground  to  enable  them  to 
move  against  the  racketeers. 

It  can  use  the  services  of 
MK  in  line  with  the  security 
service's  new  remit  in  com- 
bating organised  crime.  It 
aims  to  disrupt  and  if  possible 
disable  the  operations  of  tar- 
geted "godfathers”  of  the 
rackets. 

Mr  Abbott  said  the  typical 
would-be  immigrant  paid  be- 
tween £3,000  and  £10,000  to  be 
smuggled  in.  The  package 
might  cover  travel,  false  docu- 
ments and  possibly  the  ser- 


vices of  a lawyer  to  fight  the 
legal  case  to  stay  in  Britain. 

Many  victims  of  racketeers 
were  held  prisoner  until  they 
paid  over  further  sums  or 
paid  off  their  debts,  he  said. 
“Being  forced  to  work  In 
slave  labour  conditions  in 
sweatshops  or  restaurants  or 
being  forced  into  prostitution 
are  common.  Whenever  debts 
are  not  paid  the  traffickers 
resort  to  violence.” 

The  squad  will  work  along- 
side a Home  Office  unit  which 
targets  bogus  immigration 
advisers. 


Somerset  House  car  park,  which  is  to  become  a public  space, 
and  right,  the  Navy  Staircase  photoqrar«:jo»icummnq 

Somerset 
House  casts 
out  files  and 
brings  in  art 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Conwapondent 


TV farce  pays  off  for  hotel 

JOKES  about  flies  in  the 


I soup  are  common  enough, 
•hose  about  Hies  on  toe  wall 
ire  less  easy  to  bear,  writes 

jxmolAhmed- 

The  hotel  industry  was 
mrslng  its  singed  reputation 
esterday  after  complaints 
bat  Hold,  the  fly-on-the-wall 
ocumentary  on  toe  Adelphi 
a Liverpool,  has  made  them 
x»k  like  clowns. 

Hotel  managers  said  toe 
rogramme  suggested  staff 
ad  been  trained  at  a catering 
chool  which  owed  more  to 
lonty  Python  than  to  coli- 
ary  excellence. 

In  one  scene,  after  more 
uests  arrive  than  she  has 
aom  for,  Eileen  Downey,  the 
otel's  tough-talking  general 
laoagar  says:  "If  He  stows 
p on  a donkey,  we’re  still 
UL" 

But  the  cast  list  of  bossy 
manager,  cursing  chtf  and 
irly  porter  have  not  made  the 
BC  or  the  Adelphi  many 


friends  and  toe  Jettere  pages  of 
the  Caterer  and  Housekeeper 
magazine  are  humming. 

Michael  Coram,  head  of  vo- 
cational training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  Institute,  said 
the  industry  had  not  learnt 
from  other  institutions  which 
had  suffered  unflattering  tele- 
vision profiles,  such  as  the 
Royal  Opera  House. 

The  immensely  popular 
BBCi  series,  which  regularly 
has  more  than  8 million  view- 
ers an  episode,  has  made  Ms 
Downey  an  overnight  star. 

One  critic  described  her  as 
« 5ft  of  Tysonesqne  pugnac- 
ity-. She  has  given  numerous 
interviews  to  newspapers,  has 
been  asked  to  appear  on  the 
Big  Breakfast  and  is  delighted 
with  the  programme.  Book- 
ings are  up  20  per  cfiot  "K  has 
put  us  on  the  map,"  die  said. 
The  BBC  defended  toe  pro- 
gramme. “Anyrme  who  thinks 

it  reflects  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  missing  toe  point” 


More  than  2,000 
civil  servants  and 
the  most  palatial  of- 
fices In  the  country 
were  banded  over  to  a new 
landlord  yesterday,  as  the 
project  to  reclaim  Somerset 
House  in  London  from  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  manfla  files 
was  officially  launched. 

The  Culture  Secretary, 
Chris  Smith,  formally  handed 
responsibility'  for  their  work- 
ing lives,  desks,  strip  lights, 
mfipc  of  beige  gloss  paint  and 
acres  of  linoleum  to  Sir  Tim 
Sainsbmy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Somerset  House  Trust 
From  now  on  inland  Reve- 
nue will  pay  rent  of  over  £2 
million  a year  to  the  trust 
“And  if  they’re  late  well  have 
them  out  in  toe  street,”  Sir 

Tim.  promised. 

In  return,  the  civil  servants 
win  see  their  surroundings, 
which  also  formerly  held 
birth,  marriage  and  death  re- 
cords, cheered  up  beyond 
recognition. 

The  great  central  court- 
yard, currently  a patched  and 
pot-toled  car-park,  and  the 
magnificent  and  deserted 
480ft  riverside  terrace,  will  be 
repaved  and  laid  out  as  public 
spaces,  making  a new  pedes- 
trian route  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  the  Strand- 
Concerts,  fireworks,  cafes. 


galleries  and  museums  are 
promised. 

A £10  mfiUnn  National  Lot- 
tery grant  towards  toe  first 
£15  million  phase  of  the  work 
was  also  announced 
yesterday. 

The  complete  programme 
will  take  10  years,  but  the 
first  of  the  new  galleries, 
housing  the  Gilbert  collection 
of  jewellery,  silver  and  gold, 
will  open  In  1999. 

Arthur  Gilbert  was  bom  In 
Britain  but  made  his  fortune 
in  the  United  States,  and  his 
£75  million  collection  was  toe 
most  valuable  private  gift  to 
the  nation. 

Negotiations  are  advanced 
to  move  in  another  fabled  col- 
lection. the  Wemher  collec- 
tion of  800  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding medieval  ivories, 
paintings,  sculptures  and 
metalwork. 

The  private  collection, 
formed  by  Sir  Julius  Wemher 
in  the  late  19th  century,  has 
been  on  display  at  Luton  Hoo 
house,  which  is  now  for  sale. 

The  two  collections,  with 
the  Courtauld  collection, 
which  moved  into  Somerset 
House  In- 1990,  would  make 
the  building  one  of  the  most 
important  cultural  centres  in 
London. 

Although  toe  campaign  to 
reclaim  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers’s great  buildlDg  for  the 
public  has  been  raging  for  de- 
cades, it  was  actually  built  as 
government  offices,  between 


As  it  is  now  I Coming  soon 


□ Several  million  brown 

nunrila  files 

□ goo  years  of  wills 

□ 2,000  civfl  servants 

□ Inland  Revenue  car  park 

□ Staff  canteen 

□ Linoleum 

□ jire  drills 


□ £75  million  Gilbert 
collection  of  Jewellery 

□ 600  years  of  works  of  art 

□ 2 million  gallery  visitors 
O Formal  courtyard 

□ Riverside  restaurant 
O Portland  stone  floors 

□ Fireworks 


1776  and  1801,  on  toe  site  of 
the  old  Somerset  Palace. 

The  Government  got  its 
hands  on  the  site  in  return  for 
giving  George  m toe  money 

to  buy  Buckingham  Palace. 

Most  of  toe  civil  servants 
toil  like  moles  underground, 
cheered  only  by  daylight  fil- 
tering down  through  two- 
storey  basements,  and  the 
regular  use  of  toe  alleys  out- 
side as  film  sets:  a Dickens 
adaptation,  when  all  the  coal 
holes  were  decorated  as 
shops,  and  chickens  and  pigs 
ran  past  their  barred  win- 
dows, is  particularly  fondly 
remembered.  . 

A tour  of  the  cavernous  cel- 
lars and  basements  of  Somer- 
set House  reveals  that  the 


building  was  literally  buck- 
ling under  Information 
overload. 

From  the  late  19th  century 
when  the  Navy  moved  out, 
millions  of  wills,  over  600 
years  worth,  were  moved  in. 

As  metal  racks  were  slotted 
Into  every  conceivable  space, 
ceilings  were  strengthened, 
waffs  buttressed,  and  iron 
girders  and  tie  bars  nervously 
scattered  throughout  Other 
aspects  of  its  history  are 
being  uncovered  in  the  work.  ' 

Somerset  House  was  built 
partly  in  the  Thames,  half  a 
century  before  toe  Victoria 
Embankment  Archaeologists 
recently  uncovered  a great 
arch  through  which  barges 
sailed  into  the  building. 


• The  Culture  Secretary  also 
announced  £67  million  in  the 
final  round  of  lottery  grants 
to  museums  and  archives,  in- 
cluding toe  Brooklands  Mo- 
toring Museum  in  Weybridge, 
Surrey,  the  Scottish  Mining 
Museum  in  Midlothian,  the 
Abbey  House  Museum  in 
Leeds,  and  the  Hunterian  in 
Glasgow,  and  agreements  in 
principle  to  grants  for  a mari- 
time museum  at  Falmouth, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Dulwich 
Picture  Gallery,  South 
London. 

One  of  the  more  eclectic 
national  museums,  the  Horni- 
man  in  south  London,  begun 
by  a Victorian  tea  million- 
aire, which  has  internation- 
ally important  ethnography 


and  and  musical  instrumei 
collections,  also  won  an  : 
principle  grant  of  £10  millioi 

The  museum's  patrons  i 
dude  the  rock  star  Sting,  wl 
sent  a telegram  < 
congratulations. 

Among  the  surprise  lose: 
was  one  of  the  most  presi 
gious  new  museums  being  d 
veloped,  the  River  and  Rm 
ing  Museum  at  Henley,  gifr*  i 
the  famous  regatta. 

The  museum  trustees  wei 
confident  of  a grant  for  the 
purpose  built  riverside  bull 
mg,  which  is  now  being  fitt* 
out 

A statement  yesterday  fro; 
museum  director  Jonath? 
Bryant  said  they  were  “dnw 
but  not  our. 


- .r-r-ivi- 


Thursday  Novg°^r^^g:g. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Rail  and  bus  networks  to  cut  out  jams  and  pollution 


US  bans  cars  in  top 
national  parks 


Martin  Kettle  hi  Washington 


TUB  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  to  ban  pri- 
vate cars  from  some 
of  the  country’s  most 
popular  natural  sites.  Includ- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon  and  Yo* 
Semite  valley,  in  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  traffic  jams  that 
cause  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  national  parks. 

Plans  for  new  rail  and  bus 
networks  to  ferry  tourists 
from  the  park  entrances  were 
annnnnrpd  by  the  Interior 

secretary.  Bruce  Babbitt,  and 
the  transport  secretary.  Rod- 
ney Slater.  Mr  Babbitt  said 
the  initiative  was  needed  to 
prevent  the  national  paries 
from  being  “loved  to  death” 
by  motorists. 

The  arrangements,  which 
will  change  the  way  most  visi- 
tors enjoy  some  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  natural  sites, 
are  to  be  introduced  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona, 
Yosemite  in  California  and 


Zion  National  Park  in  Utah. 
Similar  plans  may  be  Intro- 
duced in  other  national  parks 
later. 

At  the  Grand  Canyon,  a 
new  $14  million  (£8.3  million) 
light  rail  link  will  carry  up  to 

4.000  visitors  an  hour  from  a 
car  park  near  the  canyon's 
south  entrance  to  a new  visi- 
tors’ centre  on  the  canyon's 
south  rim.  Tourists  who  stay 
overnight  will  continue  to 
drive  their  cars  to  the  can- 
yon’s hotels  and  lodges. 

Similar  systems  involving 
hoses  will  be  used  to  trans- 
port visitors  to  Zion  and  Yo- 
semite. Yosemite ’s  narrow 
valley  is  frequently  jammed 
with  traffic  and  visitors  can 
be  turned  away  because  of 

overcrowding. 

Mr  Babbitt  said  the  Changes 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  were 
necessary  because  more  than 

6.000  cars  a day  were  entering 
the  park  during  the  summer 
S4WS/W,  “The  road  to  the 
south  rim  is  jammed  with 
cars,”  Mr  Babbitt  said.  "The 


once  fresh  and  clear  air  now 
smells  of  diesel  fUmes  and  as- 
phalt, the  stunning  view  is 
marred  by  petrol  stations  and 
smog.” 

Shuttle  buses  in  Yosemite 
will  allow  2,300  parking 
spaces  to  be  removed.  Several 
of  the  valley’s  narrow  roads 
win  he  replaced  with  bicycle 
trails.  “We’re  , going  to  take 
this  park  into  the  future  by 
taking  it  back  to  the  past,  so 
that  our  children  can  enjoy 
Yosemite  the  way  it  was 
meant  to  be  enjoyed"  Mr 
Babbitt  said. 

The  announcement  was 
welcomed  by  park  officiate 
and  environmentalists.  Rob- 
ert Arnberger  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  said 
the  area's  resources  were 
being  ‘hammered"  by  the 
streams  of  car-borne  visitors. 
William  Meadows  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society  said:  "We 
want  to  see  the  sun  reflecting 
off  waterfalls  and  canyons, 
not  the  bumper  of  the  car  in 
front” 


Newsweek  fills  in  the  gaps  for  septuplet  mum 


Martin  Kettle  in  Washington 


BOBBI  McCAUGHEY  has 
become  America’s 
favourite  mother  since  she 
gave  birth  to  the  world’s 
first  surviving  septuplets 
in  Iowa  a week  ago.  Now 
her  foce  is  on  almost  every 
magazine  cover.  Except 
that  on  two  of  America’s 
most  prestigious  journals, 
Mrs  McCaoghey’s  face  is 
not  qnite  the  same. 


In  America,  a perfect 
mother  should  have  perfect 
teeth.  But  Mrs  McCaughey 
doesn’t  have  perfect  set  In 
fact  she  has  a gap  in  her 
top  set  and  what  looks  like 
a big  chip  in  one  of  her 
front  teeth. 

Many  people  would  say: 
So  what?  Tell  it  the  way  it 
is.  However,  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  those 

McCaughey  teeth  lacked  a 
bridge  too  far.  They  decided 
to  touch  op  their  picture. 


So  the  Mrs  McCaughey  who 
poses  for  this  week's  News- 
week has  perfectly  white- 
teeth,  while  the  Bobbi  who 
poses  with  Kenny  on  the 
cover  of  Time  is  the  real 
and  unadorned 

McCaughey. 

Newsweek  spokeswoman 
Karen  Wheeler  admitted 
that  the  paper  had  "per- 
haps reconstructed  too 
much”,  but  she  denied  that 
the  magazine  was  seeking 
to  mislead  the  public. 


Rabbi  Henry  Sobel  shows  off  Jewellery  and  a diary,  part  of  the  trove  found  in  a safe  belonging  to  Albert  Blame  in  Sao  Paulo  photograph: 

Pauper’s  gold  reveals  Brazil’s  Nazi  links 


Candace  Platte 
In  Sao  Paulo 


N A PLAIN  wooden 
table  under  the  glare  of 
the  lights  in  the  Rank 
of  Brazil  building  in  central 
Sao  Paulo  lay  the  elements  of 
a mystery  — a treasure  trove 
of  documents,  gold  coins,  gold 


bars,  jewellery  and  wads  of 
US  dollars  — the  final  ves- 
tiges of  Albert  Louis  Blums,  a 
German  who  died  a pauper  in 
the  city  in  1989. 

The  treasure,  valued  at 
$4  million,  was  found  in 
bank  deposit  box  which  was 
opened  by  a commission  ap- 


pointed by  the  Brazilian  min- 
istry of  justice  to  investigate 


Europe  ‘holds  key9  to  Mid  East  peace 


Victoria  Brittain 
and  John  Gfttlngs 


.RETAIN  should  chart  a 
[more  independent 
* course  to  tackle  the 
Middle  East  crisis  when  it  be- 
comes president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  according  to  one 
of  the  Palestinian  Authority’s 
most  respected  voices. 

"The  Europeans  have  the 
economic  power  which  has 
not  yet  been  used,"  says 
Hanan  Ashrawi.  Real  eco- 
nomic pressure  will  have  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  Is- 
rael to  break  the  deadlock, 
she  believes. 

“The  issue  of  curtailment  of 
freedom  of  movement  and 
goods  [by  Israel  against  the 
Palestinians]  should  be  used 
[by  Europe]  against  those 
responsible." 

Land  is  the  crucial  issue  in 
the  foiling  peace  process  and 
the  Israeli  prime  minister 
Btnyamin  Netanyahu’s  cur- 
rently reported  offer  of  an- 
other 6-8  per  cent  of  West 
Bank  control  for  the  Palestin- 
ians — now  under  fire  from 
hawks  within  his  coalition  — 
is  seen  by  Ms  Ashrawi  as 
totally  inadequate. 

“It  win  do  nothing  to  per- 
suade Palestinian  opinion 
that  their  own  government 
can  achieve  results  in  the 
negotiations.  ” 

Ms  Ashrawi  believes  Pales- 
tinian public  opinion  has 
reached  a critical  stage,  both 
for  internal  and  external 
reasons.  “There  is  a feeling  of 
total  hopelessness  and  an- 
other one  of  extreme  anger. 
Right  now  these  are  in  a pre- 
carious balance.  But  for  how 
long?  Without  a clear  alterna- 
tive there  must  be  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  gun." 

Her  pessimism  is  under- 
lined by  a new  World  Bank 
report  which  talks  of  increas- 
ing poverty  in  the  Palestinian 
areas  and  reveals  a 30  per  cent 
drop  in  annual  income  since 
1993.  The  bank  warns  that 
“the  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent status  quo  could  produce  a 
socio-economic  disaster”. 

Formerly  the  Palestinians' 


chief  negotiator  in  the  more 
hopeful  days  of  the  Madrid 
talks  six  years  ago,  she  is  now 
minister  of  higher  education 
In  Yasser  Arafat's  govern- 
ment and  an  elected  member 
for  Jerusalem  of  the  Palestin- 
ian legislative  council. 

She  sees  some  paradoxical 
grounds  for  hope  in  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu's refusal  to  yield  to 
pressure  from  the  United 
States  to  halt  illegal  settle- 
ment building  and  to  make  a 
significant  pullback  from  the 
occupied  territories.  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu has  shown  such  in- 
transigence, she  argues,  that 
“there  is  a new  thing  in  the 
equation  — American  pres- 
sure, because  what  he  is 
doing  is  for  the  first  time 
really  affecting  US  interests’’. 

The  failure  of  the  recent 
US-sponsored  Doha  confer- 
ence showed  for  the  first 
time,  she  believes,  teat  the 
Arab  world  “cannot  be  taken 
for  granted”.  This  could  en- 
courage the  division  of  diplo- 
matic labour  between  Wash- 
ington and  Europe. 

“The  US  could  bring  in  the 
Europeans  who  don't  have  a 
domestic  pro-Israel  lobby." 

But  she  believes  that  Mr 
Netanyahu  will  never  make  a 
credible  offer  unless  Presi- 
dent Clinton  commits  himself 
more  fully  to  the  peace  pro- 
cess. She  is  also  sceptical  of 
the  Israeli  proposal  to  move 
on  to  discuss  the  “final 
status"  without  completing 
the  transitional  agenda  set  in 
the  Oslo  agreement 

“There  is  an  Arabic  saying 
about  people  who  ‘run  away 
forwards’.  That  is  what  Mr 
Netanyahu  is  doing. 

“He  says  let’s  move  to  the 
core  issues’,  but  this  simply 
gives  the  chance  to  renege  on 
the  transition  so  that  un- 
solved technical  issues  be- 
come the  focus  of  permanent 
talks.” 

The  untouched  issues  of  Je- 
rusalem and  refugees  are  par- 
ticularly thorny.  Israel 
retains  full  control  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  West  Bank 
and  security  control  over 
97  per  cent.  Ms  Ashrawi 
points  out  that  the  problem 


Hanan  Ashrawi  was  a Palestinian  negotiator  in  more  optimistic  times 
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with  withdrawals  is  not  just 
the  scale  but  their  meaning 
on  the  ground.  The  Palestin- 
ians need  to  have  with- 
drawals which  begin  to  link 
the  disconnected  patchwork 


on  the  map. 

“The  question  is  whether 
the  US  can  put  together  a cred- 
ible package  this  time.  Last 
time  we  were  told  we  would 
get  meaningful  redeployment. 


It  turned  out  to  be  a pathetic 
offer."  She  warns  that  the  US 
is  facing  a real  test.  “Israel 
can  plunge  us  back  into  war 
and  bring  havoc  to  the  whole 
US  agenda  in  the  Middle  East" 


Rift  appears  among  Israeli  leadership 


Jtdlaun  Borgor  In  Jotusahmi 


A LEADING  member  of  Is- 
IS  rad's  governing  party, 
/ VLikud,  called  publicly 
yesterday  for  the  creation  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  but  he  was 
quickly  contradicted  by  the 
prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  in  a sign  of  grow- 
ing split  between  Israeli  lead- 
ers over  the  peace  process. 

“I  believe  that  we  can  make 
peace  with  the  Palestinians,” 
Meir  Shi  tree  t,  the  govern- 
ment coalition  whip  told  Is- 
rael state  radio.  “I  think  we 


can  reach  an  agreement  with 
large  concessions." 

“If  the  Likud  does  this,  and 
a Palestinian  state  is  estab- 
lished — and  that  doesn't 
frighten  me  — it  will  be  under 
the  best  conditions  for  Israel, 
in  keeping  with  the  interests 
of  the  state  of  Israel” 

Mr  Shitreet’s  position  was 
dramatically  at  variance  with 
Likud  hardliners  and  its 
leader.  Mr  Netanyahu  who 
vigorously  restated  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  creation  of  a 
state  with  defence  and  foreign 
policy  powers. 

In  an  interview  with  the 


Cable  News  Network  last 
night,  Mr  Netanyahu  said  he 
saw  "a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  Palestinian  desire 
to  govern  themselves  in  all 
their  affairs,  and  their  ability 
to  have  those  sovereign  pow- 
ers that  can  threaten  us  like 
the  importation  of  weapons  or 
the  fielding  large  armies  right 
next  to  our  doorsteps  and 
making  military  pacts  with 
Iran  or  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
obviously  we  can't  tolerate 
that” 

“These  are  the  sovereign 
powers  that  we  don’t  want  to 
see  a Palestinian  entity  pos- 


sess and  that's  why  all  the 
members  of  my  government 
want  to  make  sure  that  such  a 
Palestinian  state  doesn’t 
come  into  being.  We  want 
them  to  run  their  lives,  gov- 
ern themselves  freely  but  not 
threaten  our  lives." 

"A  Palestinian  state  implies 
the  acquisition  oT  unbridled 
self-determination  and  full 
sovereign  powers,  some  of 
which  could  be  a mortal 
threat  to  Israel." 

Under  intense  US  pressure 
to  restart  the  peace  process. 
Mr  Netanyahu  has  floated  a 
proposal  for  handing 


over 


more  territory  to  Palestinian 
self-rule.  Media  reports  sug- 
gested he  was  ottering  be- 
tween 6 and  8 per  cent  of  the 
West  Bank.  Palestinian  offi- 
cials have  derided  the  offer, 
but  some  members  of  Israel’s 
right-wing  coalition  have 
threatened  to  pull  out  and 
bring  down  the  government  if 
Mr  Netanyahu  withdraws  Is- 
raeli security  forces  from  any 
more  territory.  A cabinet 
meeting  on  the  proposed  rede- 
ployment ended  inconclu- 
sively yesterday  and  a deci- 
sion was  put  off  until  next 
week. 


Khamenei  confronts  rival  in  power  struggle  with  Iran’s  clerical  elite 


David  Hirst  in  Beirut 


IRAN’S  supreme  leader.  Aya- 
tollah All  Khamenei,  yester- 
day urged  that  Grand  Ayatol- 
lah Hussein  Ali  Montazerl,  an 
influential  opponent  widely 


regarded  as  the  "conscience" 
of  the  Islamic  Revolution, 
stand  trial  for  treason. 

It  is  a dangerous  move  in  a 
power  struggle  between  Aya- 
tollah Khamenei  with  his  con- 
servative clerical  establish- 
ment. and  the  Islamic 


Republic’s  liberate,  who  look  to 
the  new  president,  Mohammed 
Khatami,  as  their  champion. 

Mr  Khatami  disturbed  by  a 
conflict  that  risks  running  out 
of  control  has  publidy  backed 
Ayatollah  Khamenei  But  that 
is  probably  a tactical  expedi- 


ent of  the  moment:  he  is  reluc- 
tant to  engage  ha  a fight  with 
the  conservatives. 

Ayatollah  Khamenei  said  on 
state  television  he  had  “noth- 
ing personal"  against  Grand 
Ayatollah  Montazeri,  a 75-year- 
old  former  pupil  and  compan- 


ion of  the  late  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini All  be  was  doing  was 
“defending  the  status  of  the  Ve> 
kxyat  e-Faqih",  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Islamic  jurispru- 
dent. This  is  the  central 
concept  of  the  "divine-political” 
system  Khomeini  founded. 


the  activities  of  members  of 
the  Nazi  party  In  Brazil 
around  the  tine  of  the  second 
world  war. 

It  is  the  first  of  14  such 
boxes  belonging  to  Germans 
who  died  intestate  in  Brazil 
and  who  the  commission  sus- 
pects may  have  had  connec- 
tions to  the  Nazi  party. 

Among  the  most  intriguing 
items  in  the  box  is  a collec- 
tion of  30  gold  dental  crowns 
and  a set  of  gold  dental 
bridges.  Bern  Abraham,  a 
Jewish  historian  and  survi- 
vor of  the  Nazi  death  camps, 
argues  that  Blume  was  work- 
ing for  the  Odessa  network, 
set  up  by  the  Nazis  as  a sup- 
port network  for  high-rank- 
ing officials  who  fled  abroad. 
He  believes  Blame  received 
some  gold  stolen  from  Jews 
sent  to  the  gas  chambers. 

“Albert  Blume  was  the 
faithful  guardian  of  bank  de- 
posits for  the  Nazis  in  Latin 
America.  Why  otherwise 
would  he  die  in  poverty,  a 
pauper,  to  he  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  Sao  Paulo 


with  all  that  money  in  the 
bank?"  said  Mr  Abraham, 
who  9aid  he  had  accessto  the 
documents  contained  in  the 
deposit  box  when  it  was 
opened  for  inventory  pur- 
poses after  Blume ’s  death. 

"There  are  letters  signed 
•Hell  Hitler’,  and,  by  coinci- 
dence, the  company  who  em- 
ployed Blume  in  1938  when  he 
came  to  Brazil  had  the  tele- 
graph address  of  ‘Capri’  -— 
the  codename  used  by  the  two 
companies  who  gave  Mengele 
cover  when  he  came  to 
Brazil’’  he  said,  referring  to 
the  Nazi  “doctor  of  death" 
who  died  in  Sao  Paulo  In  1985. 

But  Ricardo  Penteado,  the 
court  lawyer  responsible  for 
the  inventory  of  the  deposit 
box,  said  that  the  gold 
watches,  wedding  rings  and 
jewels,  along  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  heavy  gold  coins, 
suggested  a different  story. 
"There  are  indications  among 
the  documents  that  Blume 
was  working  as  a kind  of 
pawnbroker,  lending  money 
and  asking  for  guarantees'.”  ' 


Mr  Penteado  said  that  al- 
though there  was  also  evi- 
dence that  Blume  was  a card' 
carrying  member  of  the  Nazi 
party,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  he  received  money  and 
possessions  stolen  from  Jews. 

The  Commission  said  it 
would  examine  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  boxes  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  give  its 
findings  within  40  days. 

For  the  leader  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Rabbi  Henry  Sobel  of  the  Isra- 
elite Congregation,  much 
rests  on  the  examination  of 
B1  ume’s  handwritten  diary 
found  amongst  his  treasure. 
“The  diary  will  tell  us  how 
the  network  of  Nazis  func- 
tioned in  Brazil.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  he  was  a 
Nazi  collaborator.  We  know 
he  was  a militant  member  of 
the  party  and  a member  of  the 
army  of  the  Third  Reich." 

Members  of  the  commis- 
sion will  discuss  some  of  their 
findings  in  London  next  week 
at  an  international  confer-  ■ 
en  ce  cm  Nazi  gold. 


News  in  brief 


Malawi’s  hero-tumed-dictator,  Banda,  dies 


THE  former  president  of 
Mai 


Malawi,  Kamuzu  Banda,  a 
hero  of  independence  who 
went  on  to  become  a symbol 
of  brutal  dictatorship  and  ec- 
centric autocracy,  has  died  of 
respiratory  failure,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Garden  City 
Clinic  in  Johannesburg  said 
yesterday. 

Banda,  said  to  be  aged  99, 
was  admitted  to  hospital  in 
Malawi  on  November  15  suf- 
fering from  fever  and  pneu- 
monia. He  was  transferred  to 
the  Johannesburg  clinic  a few 
days  later  in  a coma.  He  died 
at  9.45pm  on  Tuesday  after  a 


week  under  intensive  care. 
His  companion,  Cecilia  Kad- 
zamira,  was  at  his  bedside. 

Banda  led  his  country  to  in- 
dependence in  1964.  ruling 
until  he  was  ousted  in  the 
first  democratic  elections  in 
1994  — after  three  decades  as 
head  of  one  of  Africa's  most 
brutal  and  isolated 
dictatorships. 

A spokesman  for  President 
Bakili  Muluzi,  who  defeated 
Banda  In  1994,  said  Cabinet 
was  to  meet  yesterday  discuss 
plans  for  the  funeral  and  an 
official  period  of  mourning. 

Daring  Banda’s  rule  thou- 


sands of  political  opponents 
were  killed,  tortured,  jailed 
without  trial  and  bounded 
into  exile. 

In  1995.  Banda  and  some  of 
his  top  aides  were  cleared  in 
an  eight-month  trial  of  the 
1983  murders  of  four  dissident 
politicians.  Lawyers  defend- 
ing him  said  he  was  too  111  and 

frail  to  appear  in  court  Mr 
Muluzi’s  government  said  it 
bad  charged  Banda  as  the  first 
step  toward  cleansing  the 
country’s  bloody  past— -AP, 
Johannesburg. 


Obituary,  pags  1 0 


Suicide  ad 
sparks  anger 


The  suicide-theme  advertis- 
ing campaign  for  a Danish 
wristwatch  company  has 
sparked  protests  and  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  national 
consumer  ombudsman. 

The  Rem  Rem  company  dis- 
tributed advertising  folders 
with  the  slogan:  "Why  kill 
time  when  you  can  kill  your- 
self’ and  showed  a male  mod- 
el with  slit  wrists,  shot  and 
hanging  from  a tree.  — AP. 

Painful  protest 

A man  nailed  his  hand  to  the 
wall  in  Russia’s  for  east  in 
protest  that  his  wages  had  not 
been  paid  for  months,  Inter- 
fax news  agency  said  yester- 
day. Three  of  the  man’s  col- 
leagues. at  a wood  processing 
plant  in  Sakhalin,  started  a 
hunger  strike  earlier  this 
month.  — Reuters. 

Reverse  on  motors 

The  Malaysian  government 
reversing  its  insistence  on 
local  cars,  yesterday  ap- 
proved a company's  purchase 
of  1.050  Mercedes-Benz  limou- 
sines to  serve  Kuala  Lum- 
pur’s new  airport  The  gov- 
eminent  decided  last  month, 
after  a depreciation  in  the  Ma- 
laysian currency,  to  buy  Ma- 
laysian, but  the  cars  had  al- 
ready been  ordered. — AP. 


Iraq  invites  UN  team  to  inspect 
Saddam’s  palaces  for  weapons 


IRAQ  invited  United 
1 Nations  experts  yesterday 


to  inspect  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  palaces  to 
see  whether  they  contained 
banned  weapons  or  materi- 
als, the  official  Iraqi  news 
agency  said. 

A statement  issued  after 
a meeting  of  Iraqi  leaders 
said  the  Invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  “two  representa- 
tives from  all  the  countries 


represented  in  the  UN 
Special  Commission  and 
five  others  from  each  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  including 
experts  and  ambassadors” 
to  stay  at  the  palaces  for  a 
week  or  more. 

Iraq  had  earlier  declared 
presidential  palaces  — said. 

to  number  78  by  the  US 

off  limits  to  arms  moni- 
tors. — Reuters,  Baghdad. 


FBI’s  man  in 
Moscow  quits 


^TOP  FBI  official  as- 


signed to  work  with  au- 
thorities in  Moscow  against 
organised  crime  has 
resigned  amid  reports  that 
Russian  intelligence 
refused  to  co-operate. 

Moscow  paper  Segodnya 
reported  Russians  would 
not  forgive  Stanton  Felton, 
of  the  Moscow  liaison 
offlra,  for  his  reported  role 
in  the  arrest  in  the  US  last 
year  of  retired  KGB  agent 
Vladimir  Galkin  on  spy 
charges.  The  us  embassy 
said  he  left  “for  personal 
reasons”.  —AP,  Moscow. 


Vienna  bones 
‘Nazi  victims’ 


BUILDERS  in  Vienna  have 
unearthed  what  experts 
oeueve  to  be  a mass  eravp  nr 
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Europe’s  will  may  become  law  in 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


A SWEEPING  exten- 
sion of  European 
law  which  would 
make  all  civil  and 
commercial  judg- 
ments by  courts  in  other 
countries  binding  and  en- 
forceable in  Britain  was  for- 
mally proposed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  in  Brussels 
yesterday. 

The  new  powers  could  aiw 
include  the  right  of  foreign 
courts  to  order  the  seizure  of 
British  bank  accounts  and  to 


require  full  asset  statements 
from  British  defendants.  It 
could  also  require  British 
courts  to  Issue  ‘'uniform  ; 
multilingual  certificates"  of 
their  own  rulings,  enabling 
them  to  be  enforced  in  other 
EU  countries. 

Presented  in  Brussels  as  a 
significant  advance  for  con- 
sumers and  sman  businesses 
In  Europe,  the  proposal  would 
penult  a disgruntled  British 
holiday-maker,  for  example, 
to  sue  a Spanish  hotelier  or 
Greek  garage  in  a British 
court  and  get  redress. 

By  the  same  token,  a Brit- 


ish exporter  of  an  allegedly 
defective  product  could  find 
his  bank  account  frozen  be- 
cause of  a judgment  in  a 
Greek  court. 

To  avoid  what  It  called 
“purely  dilatory  appeals",  the 
Commission  also  recom- 
mended that  a judgment 
should  be  declared  “provi- 
sionally enforceable",  even  if 
the  defendant  appeals  to  a 
British  court. 

The  new  plan,  which  is  also  I 
intended  to  make  alimony 
and  child-support  payments 
and  commercial  debts  en- 
forceable across  Europe,  will  i 


Expansion  east  high 
on  Cook’s  agenda 


require  a rewriting  of  the  30- 
year-old  Brussels  Convention, 
which  first  sought  to  give 
Europe-wide  recognition  to 
court  rulings. 

‘This  is  to  be  seen  as  a first 
step  towards  a new  single 
market  policy  In  the  field  of 
procedural  law,"  said  the  in- 
ternal market  commissioner 
Mario  Monti.  “The  free  move- 
ment of  judgments  is  an  im- 
portant corollary  to  the  basic 
freedoms  of  the  EU  treaty." 

This  could  prove  to  be  a 
serious  test  of  Home  Secre- 
tary Jack  Straw's  European 
sympathies.  The  proposal  will 


■ 


first  go  before  the  various 
national  governments,  meet- 
ing in  Council  next  month, 
but  the  real  debate  will  not 
unfold  until  next  year  under 
Mr  Straw's  chairmanship. 

It  is  the  kind  of  Brussels- 
planned  reform  calculated  to , 
inflame  passions  among  Euro- ; 

sceptics  and  provoke  some 
divisions  among  Conserva- 1 
tives.  Tory  MEP  Graham 
Mather  gave  the  scheme  a 
cautious  welcome  yesterday.  | 

“If  our  own  own  court  judg- 
ments are  more  easily  en- 
forced  abroad,  that  would  be  a I 
very  useful  product  of  the  | 


Union,  because  this  has  hith- 
erto been  a very  hit-and-miss 
process."  he  said.  "You  would 
get  a lot  more  law  and  order 
in  commercial  law.  The  prob- 
lem is  whether  there  might  be 
other  EU  states  whose  court 
judgments  are  less  reliable." 

Commission  officials  said 
yesterday  that  they  expected 
“no  serious  opposition"  from 
the  member  states  and  that 
the  plan  had  been  drafted  "to 
take  Into  account  earlier 
council  debates  on  the  issue”. 

The  Commission  cited  the 
results  of  a 1995  op  Ini  cm  sur- 
vey which  showed  that  small 


businesses  were  heavily  de- 
terred from  exporting  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  had 
I debts  and  broken  contracts. 
The  proposal  was  drawn  up 
after  a new  EU  survey  this 
j year  found  little  had  changed 
even  though  member  states 
Had  promised  to  streamline 
I the  process. 

“Phis  Is  a major  problem 
i for  Europe,"  a Commission 
spokeswoman  said.  "In  every 
member  state,  hundreds  of 
lawsuits  and  judgments  are 
piling  up  and  it  often  requires 
extra  costs  and  delays  to  get  a 
debt  paid  or  a Judgment  car- 


ried out  in  another  country. 
This  deters  small  businesses 
from  taking  advantage  of  the 
single  market  and  also  blocks 
consumers  from  getting  their 
rights." 

Commission  officials  admit 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cre- 
ate a single  judicial  market  of 
15  national  legal  codes  and 
systems.  Today,  the  Commis- 
sion will  also  unveil  Project 
Robert  Schumann,  a scheme 
with  a £4  million  budget  to 
provide  training  in  other 
European  legal  procedures  to 
judges,  magistrates  and  law 
schools. 


bn  Blade  In  Budapest 


Britain  is  throwing 
its  full  weight  behind 
the  expansion  of  the 
European  Union  to 
former  communist  countries 
and  will  give  membership  ne- 
gotiations a “flying  start" 
when  they  begin  next  March, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Cook  used  a formal 
address  in  Budapest  to  assure 
Hungary  and  four  other  east 
European  applicants  that  the 
British  presidency  of  the  EU 
would  treat  enlargement  as  a 
top  priority,  and  that  the  un- 
lucky  candidates*  turn  would 
come. 

“This  Is  a momentous  step 
and  aae  which  Britain  sup- 
ports absolutely,"  he  declared 
In  the  elaborate  19th  century 
chamber  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament.  “Britain  believes 
that  the  European  Union 
should  be  open  to  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

“We  are  privileged  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
launch  the  first  accession  ne- 
gotiations during  the  British  ; 
presidency  — to  make  sure 
the  enlargement  process  gets 
off  to  a flying  start’ ' j 

Expanding  the  EU  is  second  I 
in  importance  only  to  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
and  will  finally  erase  cold 
war  frontiers  to  create  a pow- 
erful regional  bloc  compris- 
ing nearly  500  mHUon  people 
if  all  aspirants  join. 

Flaunting  the  Labour  Gov- 
ernment’s credentials  as  a 
“constructed  and  committed 
team  player”,  Mr  Cook  made 
it  clear  he  supported  the  mar 
jority  view  — certain  to  be  en- 
dorsed at  next  month’s  Lux- 
embourg summit — that  talks 
should  start  only  with  the  six 
frontrunners. 

Hungary,  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Estonia,  Slovenia 
and  Cyprus  are  expected  to 
become  full  members  by  2003 
in  the  largest,  most  signifi- 
cant expansion  since  the  orig- 
inal six  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  in  1957. 

But  Mr  Cook  warned  that 
the  iron  curtain  should  not  be 


replaced  by  a velvet  one  sepa- 
rating haves  from  have-nots. 

"Britain  is  determined  that 
the  message  we  send  to  the 
second  wave  of  applicants 
should  be  as  positive  as  the 
one  we  send  to  the  first”  he 
said. 

Britain  assumes  the  rotat- 
ing EU  presidency  on  Janu- 
ary 1 and  will  launch  a cere- 
monial Europe  conference  at 
Buckingham  Palace  at  the 
end  of  February.  All  aspi- 
rants, Including  the  least 
hopeful  Turkey,  will  partici- 
pate to  emphasise  the  inclu- 
siveness of  the  enlargement 
I process  and  to  help  ensure 
that  Ankara  does  not  block 
the  accession  of  Cyprus. 

To  join  the  EU.  a country 
must  have  stable  Institutions 


Taking  Issue 
in  Budapest 

IN  A DIPLOMATIC  show  of 
goodwill  towards  Hunga- 
ry’s homeless,  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Robin  Cook  bought 
two  copies  of  the  Budapest , 
equivalent  of  the  street 
paper,  the  Big  Issue.  A 
£7,000  Huh  with  its  Scottish  j 
counterpart  Is  funded  by  1 
the  Foreign  Office,  writes 
lan  Black  in  Budapest. 

“It’s  a long  story.” 
replied  vendor  Lajos  Kiss, 
aged  57,  when  Mr  Cook, 
passing  through  a busy  cen- 
tral square,  rifled  through 
the  pages  of  Flastzer  (Pave- 
ment) and  asked  him  how 
he  hdd  lost  his  home.  Mr 
Cook  wished  hint  well 

The  Foreign  Secretary 
was  making  a point  about 
the  exclusion  of  the  under- 
class. Mr  Kiss,  however,  is 
unlikely  to  see  much  imme- 
diate benefit  from  Hunga- 
ry’s future  membership  of 
the  European  Union. 

“In  Britain,  the  Big  Issue 
has  helped  people  who  are 
homeless  to  gain  some 
sense  of  purpose,  some  self- 
respect  to  get  them  on  the 
first  steps  of  the  ladder 
back  to  society,**  Mr  Cook 
said. 


guaranteeing  democracy,  the 
rule  of  law,  human  rights  and 

protection  of  minorities;  a 
functioning  market  economy, 
and  the  ability  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership,  in- 
cluding the  aims  of  political 
economic  and  monetary  union. 

Mr  Cook  takes  his  message 
of  a Europe  united,  whole  and 
free  on  to  Prague  today  and 
Warsaw  tomorrow,  where  he 
will  be  advertising  the  agenda 
of  Britain's  presidency  — 
jobs,  the  environment  and 
crime. 

But  he  strayed  on  to  more 
contentious  ground  yesterday 
by  warning  existing  members 
that  the  EU  must  modernise 
by  cutting  the  expensive  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy, 
(CAP),  regional  funds  and  the 
overall  budget  if  enlargement 
is  to  work. 

“For  reform  to  happen  we 
will  all  have  to  accept  that 
our  common  interest  in  a 
modern  and  expanded  Euro- 
pean Union  outweighs  nar- 
row  national  interests,”  be  I 
said.  “It  will  require  a good 
deal  of  Imagination  from  all 
of  us." 

Poorer  southern  members, 
such  as  Spain.  Portugal, 
Greece  and  Ireland,  oppose 
any  reduction  in  the  multi- 
fa  iuion  dollar  fhnds  they 
receive.  But  Germany,  a key 
supporter  of  enlargement,  is 
also  unwilling  to  contemplate 
changes  to  the  CAP  before 
next  year’s  elections. 

Hungary,  Poland  and  the 
Czech  Republic  have  already 
come  a long  way  Into  the  new 
Europe  by  being  Invited  to 
join  Nato  — a Hungarian  ref- 
erendum endorsed  the  move 
last  week  — but  meeting  con- 
ditions for  EU  membership  is 
for  harder.  Enthusiasm  is 
strong  in  all  three  countries 
but  economies  just  40  per  cent 
of  the  EU  average  size  mean 
applicants  have  to  sign  up  to 
accumulated  legislation  with 
only  temporary  waivers. 

Hungary  is  in  a strong  posi- 
tion. Privatisation  is  ad- 
vanced and  foreign  invest- 
ment high,  although  Inflation 
of  18  per  cent  and  a large  grey 
economy  have  prevented  any 
feel-good  factor. 
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A pensioner  brandishes  loaves  of  bread  during  a demonstration  in  Belgrade  yesterday.  Several  thousand  protestors  marched  through  the  Serbian 
capital  to  demand  higher  pensions  from  the  government  and  payments  on  time  photograph,  peca  vujanic 
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Nuclear  test  ‘victims’  take  Britain  to  court 


Silenced  by  the 
language  police 


Aspirant  Estonia  is 
going  to  extreme 
lengths  to  drop  its 
links  with  Russia, 

Tom  Wh  Rehouse 

reports  from  Tallinn 

JURI  BOZHKO,  the 
elected  mayor  of  the 
Ru^iaxirspeaking  town 
of  snifliinao  fHfl  hu  best.  But 
his  command  of  Estonian's  14 
cases  and  six  tenses  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  country's 
language  police. 

After  watching  a video 
filmed  by  the  interior  minis- 
try's language  inspectorate  of 
Mr  Bozhko  rh airing  a council 
meeting,  the  local  court  de- 
cided he  was  insufficiently 
fluent  and  suspended  hfm. 

“J  understand  quite  a lot  of 
Estonian  but  I don’t  really 
have  the  chance  to  speak  it  be- 
cause 97  per  cent  of  the  people 
here  only  speak  Russian,” 
says  Mr  Bozhlra,  aged  39. 

With  Estonia  among  the 
five  east  Europe;  n countries 
the  European  Commission 
has  recommended  for  lull 
European  Union  membership 
— aim  likely  to  be  approved 
by  EU  governments  next 
month  — Tallinn  Is  quicken- 
ing its  solution  of  the  “Rus- 
sian problem”.  This  has 
alarmed  some  European  lib- 
erals, who  fear  Brussels  is  ig- 
noring breaches  of  ethnic 
Russians’  human  rights. 

According  to  a law  passed 
last  year,  all  political  meet- 
ings in  Fifstor”3  must  be  con- 
ducted in  Estonian  by  fluent 
speakers.  Since  the  enact- 
ment, the  authorities  have 
turned  a blind  eye  to  town 
councils  in  the  north-east  — , 
where  the  majority  is  Rus- 
sifnvspeaking  — but  Mr  Bozh- 
ko’s  suspension  last  month  i 
suggests  a stricter  policy.  . 

Last  week  the  Estonian  par- 
liament extended  the  law  to  j 
include  Russian-speaking 
businessmen.  ” 


Jens  Jorgen  Nielsen,  a Dan- 
ish academic  who  organised 
EU-fLnanced  Estonian  lan- 
guage classes  for  Russian- 
speaking  councillors,  said: 
“They  want  a mono-cultural 
society;  they  want  to  have 
only  one  language.  They're 
very  stubborn  on  this. 

| "You  cannot  expect  adults 
to  suddenly  become  fluent  in 
a language  completely  differ- 
ent from  their  own. 

“If  only  fluent  Estonian- 1 
speakers  are  allowed  to  stand 
for  election  then  the  choice  of 
local  councillors  will  be  very 
small  indeed,”  he  protested. 

About  a third,  of  Estonia’s 
1.5  million  people  speak  Rus- 
sian as  their  first  language. 
They  or  their  parents  came  to 
Estonia  to  work  in  Soviet- 
built  factories.  Most  do  not 
have  Estonian  passports, 
largely  because  they  cannot 
pass  the  language  tests  intro- 
duced after  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991. 

“I  think  the  idea  behind  the 
law  is  that  people  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  public  must  be 
able  to  speak  Estonian.  It’s 
pretty  logical,"  says  Mart 
Laanemae,  an  Estonian  for- 
eign ministry  official.  "It  may 
be  directed  against  west  Euro- 
peans as  well.” 

The  EU  supports  Estonia’s 
policy  of  having  only  one  offi- 
cial language  but  its  ambassa- 
dor to  Estonia,  Arhl  Palosuo, 
is  perplexed  by  the  dismissal 
Of  Mr  Bozhko.  ‘'For  whatever 
reasons,  somebody  wants  to 
make  a bigger  Issue  — an 
issue  of  principle  — out  of 
this,"  he  says. 

Ironically,  Mr  Bozhko  got 
hie  Estonian  passport  without 
sitting  a language  exam.  After 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
| Union  he  rejected  demands 
from  rival  local  politicians  for 
unification  of  north-east  Esto- 
nia with  Russia  and  was 
rewarded  with  citizenship 
from  a grateful  government 

He  has  appealed  against  his 
dismissal  which  he  says  con- 
travenes constitutional  safe- 
guards against  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  language 
and  nationality. 


Spain  and  Italy 
see  financial 
hurdle  in  EU 
enlargement 

Martin  Walker  In  Bnmtete 

"THE  planned  enlarge- 

J ment  of  the  European 
Union  has  run  Into  a new 
financial  hurdle  as  Spain 
insists  that  the  extra  costs 
of  embracing  central  and 
eastern  European  countries 
should  not  come  at  its  ex- 
pense. Italy  has  stressed 
that  Europe's  fixture  lies  as 
much  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  in  the  east. 

While  Spain  and  Italy 
support  the  principle  of  en- 
largement, in  practice  the 
declaration  of  Spain’s  state 
secretary  for  Europe. 
Ramdtt  de  Miguel  that  “we  | 
cannot  expand  at  the  cost  of ! 
dissolving  fundamental 
principles”  represents  a 
serious  obstacle  to 
enlargement.  I 

Money  is  the  problem,  j 
Germany  insists  that  en- , 
largement  be  financed  j 
within,  the  EEPs  budget  ceil- ; 
ing  of  U7  per  cent  of  GDP.  I 
Bonn  is  no  longer  prepared  j 
to  finance  the  lion’s  share 
of  net  payments  to  the  EU 
budget. 

Bat  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece  and  Ireland,  whose 
per  capita  income  is  below 
90  per  cent  of  the  EU  aver- 
age, receive  almost 
£6  billion  a year  in  extra 
"cohesion**  funds.  Spain, 
which  gets  more  than  half 
of  this  sum,  is  concerned 
that  enlargement  would 
come  at  its  expense. 

' “We  are  running  the  risk 
of  not  putting  up  enough 
money  to  finance  our  ambi- 
tions,** Mr  de  Miguel 
warned  the  EU  earlier  this 
month.  Spain  has  said  that 
a veto  of 'enlargement  is 
possible  unless  its  financial 
concerns  ere  met 

Enlargement  would 
change  the  balance  of  eco- 
nomic power  within  the 
EU.  Spain,  Greece  and  Por- 
tugal would  be  replaced  as 
the  BU*s  “deserving  poor" 
by  Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  other 
new  members. 


Stephen  Bates  Hi  Brussels 

TWO  British  former  ser- 
vicemen who  claim  they 
were  subjected  to  radia- 
tion during  nuclear  tests  in 
the  Pacific  40  years  ago  took 
their  complaints  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights 
yesterday  in  the  latest  stage 
of  a long-running  attempt  to 
win  compensation  from  the 
Government 

Accompanied  by  50  veter- 
ans from  Britain,  Kenneth 
McGinley.  aged  59,  from  Pais- 
ley. and  Edward  Egan,  58,  , 
from  Glasgow,  were  in  Stras- 
bourg to  the  tests  had 
violated  their  lives  and  that  | 
they  had  been  unable  to  gain  , 
redress  through  the  British  . 
courts.  Theirs  is  the  key  test  I 
case  brought  on  behalf  of  the  | 
British  Nuclear  Test  Veter- 
ans' Association,  which  is 
seeking  up  to  £100,000  com- 
pensation for  each  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  tests. 

Mr  McGinley  and  Mr  Egan 
were  among  22,000  service- 
men and  at  least  1.000  civil- 
ians who  witnessed  the  explo- 
sion of  an  8-megaton  nuclear 
bomb  during  tests  on  Christ- 
mas Island  in  winter  1957. 
They  that  during  the 
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tests  servicemen  were  or- 
dered to  line  up  in  the  open, 
feeing  away  from  the  explo- 
sions. but  were  given  no  pro- 
tection apart  from  being  or- 
dered to  keep  their  eyes  shut  i 
for  20  seconds  after  the  hlasts. 

“The  heat  was  so  tremen- 
dous 1 felt  it  burning  my 
bones  and  a couple  of  days  | 
later  I broke  out  in  a bad 
rash,  like  many  of  the  other 
men  who  received  hospital  | 
treatment,”  Mr  McGinley , 
said.  He  claims  the  effects  of 
the  explosion  made  him  ster- 
ile and  caused  arthritis,  kid- 


ney and  skin  problems.  Mr 
Egan,  who  was  a naval  rating 
on  a nearby  ship,  blames  the 
explosion  for  giving  him  lung 
problems. 

No  records  exist  of  the 
levels  of  radiation  which  the 
servicemen  experienced  be- 
cause monitoring  film  badges 
were  only  issued  to  the  civil- 
ians present  Successive  Brit- 
ish governments  have  argued 
that  the  men  were  not  ex- 
posed to  harmful  levels  of 
radiation  because  they  were 
too  for  away.  The  men  and 
their  association  rfwim  the  ex- 


posure of  servicemen  was  de- 
liberate. to  see  how  they 
would  react 

In  a further  case  heard  yes- 
terday by  the  court  — before 
different  judges  — Lorraine 
I Burns,  aged  31.  the  daughter 
of  a serviceman,  claimed  her 
infant  leukaemia  was  the 
result  of  the  Pacific  tests, 
even  though  she  was  not  born 
until  eight  years  later.  She 
claims  the  Government  foiled 
in  its  duty  to  inform  her 
father  of  the  risks. 

Her  claim  has  already  been 
treated  with  scepticism  by  the 
court,  which  earlier  this  year 
stated  there  had  been  no  vio- 
lations of  her  human  rights 
because  there  could  be  no 
proof  that  earlier  diagnosis 
would  have  prevented  the  dis- 
ease. But  she  was  given  leave 
to  bring  proceedings  on  her 
own  behalf. 

Mr  McGinley  and  Mr  Egan 
are  complaining  that  non-dis- 
closure to  them  of  their  medi- 
cal records  and  other  relevant 


documents  deprived  them  of 
access  to  a pension  appeals 
tribunal,  which  might  have 
compensated  them  for  the  ill- 
nesses they  now  suffer.  The 
men  say  their  claims  for  war 
pensions  were  rejected  be- 
cause they  could  not  produce 
medical  records. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
says  the  records  do  not  exist, 
although  the  Atomic  Weapons 
Establishment  at  Aldermas- 
ton,  Berkshire,  has  data  from 
contemporary  atmospheric 
tests  in  the  area.  Although 
those  records  are  not  public, 
the  Government  says  they 
could  have  been  produced  for 
a pensions  tribunal. 

At  an  earlier  hearing,  the 
court  decided  that  the  men’s 
case  was  admissible  under 
the  right  to  life  clause  of  the 
European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights,  which  the 
Government  is  in  the  process 

of  enacting  in  British  law. 

A ruling  is  expected  in  the 
spring. 


Race  row  MP  ridiculed  as 
video  will  is  broadcast 


Catholic  radio  comes  to 
rescue  of  Polish  priest 


Mail  Bawdier  In  Warsaw 

POLAND’S  justice  minis- 
try has  derided  to  stop 
the  police  trying  to  forc- 
ibly detain  a renowned  priest 
after  an  outcry  from  his 
supporters. 

Father  Tadeusz  Rydzyk,  the 
director  of  cult  Catholic  radio 
station  Radio  Maryja  (Mary), 
is  wanted  over  allegations 
that  be  last  year  slandered 
state  institutions,  a .crime 
which  carries  up  to  two  years' 
]a£L 

An  unnamed  group  of  par- 
liamentarians brought  the 
charges  after  Fr  Rydzyk  sug- 
gested to  nearly  5 million  lis- 
teners that  MPs  in  favour  of 
relaxing  abortion  laws  should 
“shave  their  heads  like  pros- 
titutes who  associated  with 
the  Germans”  — a reference 
to  women  in  Poland  and  other 
European  countries  who  were 
paraded  through  the  streets 
after  the  second  world  war  for 
suspected  sexual  relations 
with  Nazi  officers. 


Fearing  a media  scramble, 
the  state  prosecutor  kept  the 
allegations  against  Fr  Rydzyk 
secret  for  a year  until  the 
priest  failed  to  report  to  a 
police  station  in  the  central 
city  of  Torun  (where  Radio 
Maryja  is  based)  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  charges. 

On  Monday,  police  made 
their  first  attempt  to  forcibly 
detain  the  priest  only  to  And 
him  absent  from  both  the 
radio  station  and  the  neigh- 
bouring religious  order  of 
which  he  fa  a member. 

The  radio  station  made  the 
most  of  it,  delivering  live 
broadcasts  of  police  attempts 
to  track  down  FT  Rydzyk  and  - 
launching  a petition  against 
the  actions  of  the  state  prose- 
cutor. Meanwhile,  the 
station's  notorious  elderly  fe- 
male fan  club  began  to  gather 
in  support 

Fr  Rydzyk  surfaced  on 
Tuesday  night  in  a live  rfadio 
address  from  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  the  au- 
thorities would  try  to  arrest 
him  on  his  return,  an  event  of 


which  he  was  not  afraid.  He 
added  that  leftwing  MPs  from 
the  ousted  post-communist 
Democratic  Left  Alliance 
were  behind  the  charges  and 
that  he  would  be  seeking  to 
make  them  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions. 

Earlier  he  urged  the  au- 
thorities to  get  on  with  the 
prosecution  of  communist 

crimes  and  what  he  termed 
the  criminal  sale  of  Polish 
property  “to  Germans,  Jews 
and  Americans”.  The  justice 
ministry's  decision  to  halt  at- 
tempts to  forcibly  detain  him 
came  as  little  surprise.  With 
up  to  40  MPs  in  the  new  cen- 
tre-right government  thought 
to  have  links  with  the  station, 
the  Radio  Maryja  lobby  in 
Warsaw  is  strong. 

The  station  has  been  con- 
troversial almost  since  its  in- 
ception. Last  July,  when 
Poland  was  beset  by  floods 
which  killed  more  than  50 
people,  one  listener  suggested 
the  rains  were  the  product  of 
a machine  imported  into  the- 
country  by  Jews. 


Christopher  Zlnti  In  Sydney 

THE  outspoken  Australian 
independent  MP  Pauline 
Hanson  was  accused  of  incit- 
ing political  violence  after  a 
video  to  be  played  in  the 
event  of  her  assassination 
was  broadcast  on  television 
yesterday. 

The  anti-immigration  and 
anti- Aboriginal  MP  recorded 
her  last  political  will  and  tes- 
tament after  a series  of  death 
threats  elevated  her  security 
status  to  that  of  a prime 
minister’s. 

"Fellow  Australians,  if  you 
are  seeing  me  now,  it  means  I 
have  been  murdered. ” she 
says  to  camera. 

“Do  not  let  my  passing  dis- 
tract you  for  one  moment  We 
must  go  forward  together  as 
Australians.  Our  country  is 
at  stake.” 

Ms  Hanson,  who  is  still 
very  much  alive,  was  almost 
ejected  from  parliament  after 
she  accused  her  fellow  MPs  of 
whipping  up  public  sentiment 
against  her. 

She  told  MPs:  “May  I say  I 
am  disgusted  with  a lot  of 
members  of  the  House  who 
have  actually  incited  the  vio- ! 
fence  of  people  in  Australia 
against  me." 

Speaker  Bob  Halverson  I 
refused  to  bar  her  from  the 
House,  saying  it  would  only 
add  credence  to  her  unaccept' 
able  behaviour.  I 


Ms  Hanson  said  that  more 
extracts  from  her  12-minute 
address  to  the  nation  were 
broadcast  than  she  had  given 
permission  for.  but  the  ver- 
dict of  most  politicians  is  that 
the  leader  of  the  sin  pie- MP 
One  Nation  Party  has,  as  they 
always  suspected,  gone 
bonkers. 

Tim  Fischer,  the  acting 
prime  minister,  said  the  video 
was  one  of  the  most  irrespon- 
sible acts  by  an  MP.  It 
breached  the  long-standing 
convention  of  not  drawing  at- 
tention to  death  threats  in  a 
way  that  might  encourage 
them. 

■It  seems  very  weird  to 
me,"  he  said. 

Kim  Beazley,  the  Labour 
leader,  questioned  Ms  Han- 
I son's  state  of  mind.  “I  think 
1 it's  bizarre  and  I think  it's 
suggestive  of  a cast  of  mind 
which  is  becoming  very  diffi- 
cult indeed," 

But  Ms  Hanson’s  adviser 
said  the  threats,  which  mean 
she  must  be  accompanied  by 
police  at  all  times,  were  real 
and  the  video  was 
“insurance". 

David  Oldfield  said:  "The 
point  is  she  is  only  the  messen- 
ger, and  the  video  means  her 
message  can  continue  even  if 
dies  not  here  anymore."  Lead- 
ing criminologists  warned  that 
increase  the 
risks  faced  by  Ms  Hanson  as 
she  would  receive  more  hate 
mail  and  death  threats,.  11310 
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Taming  Frankenstein  pic 

The  great  bio-patent  debate  has  barely  begun 


THE  LAST  government  was  behind  it 
So  is  the  present  one.  It  was  endorsed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  European  par- 
liament It  got  the  nod  from  a Commons 
committee  on  Tuesday.  Tonight  it  goes 
before  the  European  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, who  are  almost  certain  to  vote  it 
through.  British  industrial  chiefs  have 
repeatedly  said  they  want  it,  and  they 
speak  for  something  like  400  British 
bioscience  companies,  10,000  jobs  and 
£700  million  of  investor’s  money.  Pa- 
tients’ groups  have  said,  that  on  bal- 
ance, they  want  it  and  they  speak  for 
people  with  muscular  dystrophy,  can- 
cer, haemophilia,  Alzheimer’s  disease 
and  so  on.  Government  spokesmen 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it 
involves  no  real  change  in  British  law 
anyway:  why  the  ftlSS? 

So  the  draft  EC  Directive  on  the  Legal 
Protection  of  Biotechnological  Inven- 
tions looks  like  a foregone  conclusion. 
If  there  are  no  more  upsets,  then  by  the 
year  2,000,  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
will  have  harmonised  their  patent  legis- 
lation covering  things  undreamed  of  30 
years  ago,  thought  impossible  by  scien- 
tists 20  years  ago,  and  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  still  science  fiction  10  years 
ago.  The  genetic  engineers  will  have 
what  they  want:  patent  protection  for 
the  prototype  products  of  Frankenstein 
pic;  legal  cover  for  the  once-\mimagin- 
able  factory  forms  on  the  island  of  Dr 
Moreau.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  a 
secure  base  from  which  to  launch  the 
industry  that  will  dominate  the  next 
centJry. 

27ie  great  patenting  life  debate  has 

going  on  for  almost  a decade.  It 
fl^fcenerated  cTaim  ar>rf  counterclaim: 
§|Jp  heat  and  chilling  prophecy.  This 
SzaB&rtly  because  the  patent  directive  is 
^gjSpme  parts  so  loosely  drafted,  such  a 
i compromise  of  conflicting  interests, 
that  it  could  be  claimed  to  mean  any- 
thing you  want  it  to  mean.  But  the  real 
problem  is  that  the  European  public 


has  just  begun  to  realise  what  is  going 
on,  and  isn’t  at  all  sure  it  likes  tt  People 
in  white  coats,  backed  by  shadowy 

figures  in  boardrooms,  are  trying  to 
take  life,  alter  it  in  unheard-of  ways, 
and  sell  it  back  to  us,  while  claiming 
royalties.  Sounds  bad,  doesn’t  it? 

Of  course  it  does.  Hardly  anybody  in 
the  biological  sciences  business  sees  it 
that  way,  and  hardly  anyone  in  the  new 
world  of  biotechnology  is  working  on 
secret  or  sinister  projects.  They  keep 
trying  to  tell  anyone  who  will  listen 
what  they  want  to  do,  because  they 
think  it  a good  thing  and  because  they 
want  public  support  anyway.  What  is 
happening  now  — cloned  sheep,  pigs 
with  human-compatible  hearts,  toma- 
toes with  genes  from  a flounder,  labora- 
tory weeds  which  grow  polymer  plastic 
instead  of  cellulose  leaf  — is  part  of  a 
huge,  international  research  pro- 
gramme that  began  with  the  intention , 
of  understanding  DNA,  the  code  of  all 
life,  and  then  using  that  understanding 
to  treat  inherited  diseases.  The 
research  widened  rapidly.  So  for,  all 
that  has  emerged  on  the  market  are  a 
few  medical  products,  dubious  lux- 
uries such  as  a genetically  modified 
soyabean  no-one  ever  asked  for  and  a 
tomato  that  is  supposed  not  to  go 
squishy  when  ripe.  But  there  are  big 
things  to  come:  said  very  big  questions 
too.  It  would  help  to  be  ready  for  them. 

On  Monday,  the  science  minister 
John  Battle,  probably  alarmed  by  the 
fresh  eruption  of  anger  over  the  patent 
directive,  announced  a biotechnology 
“consultation  initiative”.  It  isn’t 
what  that  will  achieve  either.  But  it  is  a 
warning.  Researchers  and  businessmen 
really  only  have  one  market  the  people. 
If  they  want  to  sell  people  biotechnol- 
ogy products,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
do  a lot  more  work  on  how  they  sell  the 
idea  of  it  in  the  first  place.  The  patent 
directive  may  be  through,  but  the  de- 
bate is  not  over  yet,  not  by  a long  way. 


The  new  state  of  welfare 

Mr  Brown  should  alter  two  out  of  his  three  reforms 


BRITAIN’S  new  “beacon”  is  beginning 
to  emerge.  Our  welfare  state,  which 
Tony  Blair  declared  in  Brighton  would 
have  to  be  restructured  if  Britain  was 
to  be  “a  beacon  for  the  world”,  is  slowly 
changing  shape.  No  progressive  should 
question,  the  need  for  a new  structure. 
The  Beveridge  model  is  now  50-years- 
old  and  huge  social  changes  — particu- 
larly in  terms  of  women’s  status — have 
taken  place  since  then.  But  if  Labour 
wants  to  realise  Tony  Blair’s  Brighton 
dream  — “we  can  never  be  the  biggest, 
we  may  never  again  be  the  mightiest, 
but  we  can  be  the  best  — the  best  place 
to  live  ...”  — then  the  Government 
needs  to  look  again  at  the  three-legged 
model  set  out  this  week  by  the  Chancel- 
lor. a lOp  tax  band,  a working  fondly 
tax  credit  and  the  reform  of  national 
insurance  contributions  (NICs).  Two 
out  of  three  of  these  legs  are  wrong. 

The  lOp  tax  band  sounds  radical.  In 
Gordon  Brown’s  words  we  need  “to 
maximise  the  rewards  for  work”.  But 
there  is  a much  more  radical  way  of 
helping  poor  people  than  a lOp  tax 
band:  that  is  raising  tax  allowances  so 
that  more  poor  people  are  lifted  out  of 
taxation  altogether.  This  would  provide 
an  even  bigger  incentive  for  moving 
from  welfare-to-work  than  a lOp  start- 
ing rate.  It  does  not  sound  so  “sexy” 
politically,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
effective.  Similarly,  the  working  family 
tax  credit  has  its  political  attractions: 
replacing  family  credit,  an  in-work  ben- 
efit, with  a tax  allowance,  which  would 
cut  the  cost  of  social  security  on  paper 


even  if  in  reality  the  public  expenditure 
implications  would  remain  the  same. 
Labour  is  modelling  its  idea  on  the 
American  earned  income  tax  credit, 
which  helps  19  million  lower-paid  work- 
ers, but  has  ignored  important  differ- 
ences between  our  two  countries:  the 
US  does  not  have  a national  welfare 
system  and  has  no  family  credit 
scheme.  Unlike  family  credit,  the  new 
scheme  would  mean  most  payments 
would  go  to  men  (which  would  mean 
less  would  be  spent  on  children);  low 
paid  workers  switching  in-and-out  of 
different  jobs  could  find  themselves 
having  to  repay  relief  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  to  be  eligible,  women  would 
have  to  forego  independent  taxation 
and  agree  to  joint  taxation.  Labour  is 
reopening  the  divisive  independent  tax- 
ation debate.  There  were  sound  egali- 
tarian grounds  for  arguing  that  inde- 
pendent taxation  was  a mistake 
because  of  the  way  it  allowed  the  better- 
off  to  reduce  their  tax  bills,  but  having 
given  women  independence  and  tax 
privacy  only  the  foolhardy  would  with- 
draw it  now.  Earned  income  relief  is 
unnecessary  in  a state  with  a family 
credit  system.  It  would  be  for  simpler  to 
regard  family  credits  as  a tax  allowance 
and  remove  them  from  the  benefit  bill 
Labour  is  right  to  restructure  NICs, 
our  most  regressive  system  of  taxation. 
It  should  be  brought  in  line  with  in- 
come tax  but  is  Labour  really  ready  to 
accept  the  radical  redistribution  which 
would  follow?  If  so,  this  is  the  best  news 
since  the  election. 


Piglets  of  the  world  unite 

The  truth  is  you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  tails 


ONCE  UPON  a time,  as  Beatrix  Potter 
might  have  written,  there  was  a little 
piggy  who  had  to  go  to  market  “Mind 
your  Sunday  clothes,  and  remember  to 
blow  your  nose,”  said  Uncle  Chris  as  he 
brushed  the  little  pig’s  coat  in  the  yard. 
“And  above  all  beware  of  cruel  formers 
who  try  to  dock  your  taiL” 

Protecting  piglets’  tails  may  seem  a 
trivial  cause  for  Chris  Mullin  MP  to 
adopt  by  comparison  with  the  miscar- 
riages of  justice  against  which  he  has 
campaigned  in  the  past  But  the  case 
aired  yesterday  in  the  Commons  is  not 
just  one  of  porcine  correctness.  Though 
routine  tail-docking  was  banned  in 
1994,  it  is  still  permitted  on  a vet’s 
authority  for  reasons  of  health  — and 
particularly  in  farming  conditions 
where  tail-biting  may  occur.  Amaz- 
ingly, 70  per  cent  of  piglets  continue  to 
have  half  their  tails  lopped  off  without 
anaesthetic  on  such  grounds.  The  con- 
clusion must  be  either  that  the  law  is 


being  flouted,  or  that  most  farms  are  so 
overcrowded  that  pigs  become  frus- 
trated and  attack  one  another.  Either 
way,  they  need  protection. 

The  bill  which  is  backed  by  Compas- 
sion in  World  Farming  asks  for  pigs  to 
be  given  more  space,  better  bedding  and 
a longer  weaning  period.  Other  authori- 
ties would  like  to  go  further  still  An 
Australian  specialist  at  La  Trobe  Uni- 
versity has  advised  that  pigs  are  sensi- 
tive creatures  who  suffer  from  rough 
handling,  and  that  “the  practice  of 
slapping  and  kicking  their  rumps  could 
cause  chronic  stress  reactions.”  This 
may  be  a step  too  for.  We  would  not 
support  legislation  to  prevent  formers 
from  giving  their  pigs  the  odd  thump  on 
the  backside  and  exhorting  them  to 
“gerrup"  in  whatever  dialect  they 
choose.  But  Pigling  Bland  and  his 
sweetheart  Pigwig  should  be  allowed  to 
dance  over  the  hills  and  for  away  — 
with  their  tails  intact 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


More  Satanic 
correspondence 

WE  WRITE  as  a result  of 
the  article  by  William 
Shawcros8  about  the  dispute 
between  Salman  Rushdie  and 
William  Shawcross  (Stinking 
Satanic  self-righteousness, 
November  25).  As  he  stated, 
this  was  a personal  view  and 
not  written  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  International 
Board  ctf  ARTICLE  19.  Our 
views  differ  from  his,  but  the 
Important  thing  is  that  read- 
ers should  he  in  no  doubt 
where  ARTICLE  19  stands  as 
an  organisation. 

The  International  Rushdie 
Defence  co-ordin- 

ated by  ARTICLE  19,  and 
comprising  seven  national 
committees  in  Europe  and 


North  America,  consis- 
tently opposed  censorship  Of 
The  Satanic  Verses  on  the 
following  grounds: 

• It  is  not  acceptable  that 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  or  his 
successors  in  the  Iranian 
Government  should  deter- 
mine what  works  of  fiction 
may  be  written  or  published 
internationally,  in  particular 
under  threat  of  p»tiwiii»  vio- 
lence. To  have  delayed  publi- 
cation of  the  paperback  would 
have  meant  acquiescing  in 

terrorism; 

• Individuals  must  have  ac- 
cess to  the  novel  to  be  able  to 
exercise  their  light  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  formu- 
late opinions  on  these  impor- 
tant issues.  The  usual  means 
of  ensuring  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  any  work  of  fiction  Is 
through  publication  of  a 
paperback  edition: 

• Translators  and  publishers 
who  ensured  the  novel’s 
availability  outside  the 
English-speaking  world  did  so 
by  choice,  and  with  knowl- 
edge of,  but  repudiating, 
threats  intended  to  deter 
them.  The  implication  that 
thp  aBBifflijnatinn  of  HitOShi 
Igarashi  and  brutal  attack  on 
Ettore  Caprtolo,  the  Japanese 
and  Italian  translators,  were 
a result  of  the  paperback  pub- 
lication is  quite  wrong  since 
the  attacks  occurred  eight 
months  prior  to  Its 
publication; 

• The  deeply  regrettable 
rjaatha  pnri  injuries  which  oc- 
curred in  south  Asia  during 
riots  connected  to  the  novel 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
author  and  publishers:  res- 
ponsibility for  these  terrible 
events  must  be  laid  squarely 
at  the  door  of  the  politically- 
motivated  Individuals  who  in- 
cited such  violence; 

• The  true  test  of  freedom  of 
expression  is  a willingness  to 
tolerate  views  opposed  or  un- 
palatable to  one’s  own; 
ARTICLE  19  also  defended  the 
right  of  those  who  objected  to 
The  Satanic  Verses  to  express 
their  views.  Meanwhile,  the 
urgent  business  of  lobbying 
for  a political  solution 
continues. 

Ellen  Dahrendorf. 

Geoffrey  Bindman. 

Sigmund  stT'mww . 

(On  behalf  of  the  International 
Board  of  ARTICLE  19). 

33  Islington  High  Street, 

London  N19LH. 


The  fag  end 

I AM  disturbed  by  the  sugges- 
tion in  your  Leader  (Novem- 
ber 8)  that  “Girls  must  look  at 
themselves  for  a cure”.  Young 


girls  are  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  succeed  in  educa- 
tion and  in  the  workplace  as 
well  as  to  present  an  attrac- 
tive body  image.  For  many 
there  are  financial  pressures 
as  they  struggle  to  find  work 
or  eke  out  a student  loan.  To 
suggest  that  girls  are  respon- 
sible wholly  for  the  increase 
in  smoking  levels  is  to  lessen 
our  responsibility  for  creating 
a stressful  society.  Is  itacoin- 
ddence  that  smoking  levels 
have  risen  as  girls’  academic 
performance  continues  to  out- 
strip boys? 

ShadlKazemL 
Smoke  Free  Birmingham, 
Raddle  bam  Road, 

Birmingham  B29  6JB. 


Rumpus  in  the  classroom 


I AM  pleased  to  see  that  my 
old  friend  Roy  Hattersley's 
talent  for  creative  prose 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  his 
elevation  to.  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber (Read  Blunketfs  lips  — 
then  read  tiim  Novem- 
ber 26).  He  repeats  several  ac- 
cusations about  Labour’s  edu- 
cation plana  which  have 
basis  in  reality. 

Firstly,  we  win  be  allowing 
parents  in  areas  where  selec- 
tive grammar  schools  remain 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they 

Wish  those  gahnnlg  to  remain 

selective.  Of  course,  we  have 
set  a sensible  threshold  be- 
fore any  ballots  take  place  — 
if  at  least  one  in  five  parents 
are  not  interested  in  a vote,  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  munimp  that 
fta»  itemamt  for  rhnnga  Is  not 
there. 

Secondly,  we  are  develop- 
ing more  specialist  schools  — 
and  I make  no  apology  for 
that  We  are  going  to  focus 
them  in  inner  city  areas,  pro- 
viding a resource  for  the 
whole  community.  Where 
children  in  a state  compre- 
hensive want,  for  example,  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  a wider 
choice  of  languages,  they  wifi 
be  able  to  do  so  at  a local  lan- 
guage college.  It  Is  a fallacy  to 
imagine  that  those  who  pio- 
neered comprehensive 
schools  did  not  want  pupils  to 
play  to  their  strengths.  Of 
course  they  did,  and  special- 
ist schools  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  modernising  com- 
prehensive education. 
Thirdly,  Roy  Hattersley 


seems  to  prefer  the  notion 
that  poverty  la  an  excuse  tor 
failure,  to  trying  to  target 
areas  of  disadvantage  in 
order  to  «»n»hifl  pupils  living 
in  poorer  areas  to  escape  pov- 
erty. As  someone  brought  up 
in  such  an  area,  I cannot  »nd 
will  not  accept  the  notion  that 
such  pfifMren  are  intelli- 
gent than  those  from  better- 
off  families.  Education  must 
be  the  ladder  oat  of  poverty 
and  not  the  mechanism  for 
consigning  future  genera- 
tions toft. 

David  Blimkett- 
Secretary  of  State  tor 
Education  and  Employment, 
House  of  Commons,  , ■ 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

■SOY  Hattersley  is  so  right 
■ ■about  selection.  So-called 
“specialist  schools”  being 
allowed  to  select  by  “apti- 
tude” is  the  s«mp  as  any  other 
form  of  selection.  To  pretend 
otherwise,  as  David  Hlunkett 
apparently  does,  is  double 
talk-  We  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect more  from  him. 

Existing  grammar  schools 
should  only  remain  selective 
if  all  parents,  including  those 
of  the  80  per  cent  who  are  de- 
barred from  attending  fhpm. 
have  an  equal  vote  in  their 
future  alongside  parents  of 
those  selected. 

Labour  has  always  main- 
tained its  commitment  to 
comprehensive  non-selective 
education.  Why  on  earth 
doesn't  the  Secretary  of  State 
make  sure  that  we  cannot 


mis-read  his  lips  by  saying 
“there  will  be  no  selection  of 
any  sort  in  state  schools” . 

D JMayne. 

164  Weald  Drive, 

Crawley,  W Sussex  RH106NN. 

|OW  right  Roy  Hattersley 
_ Jig  to  warn  of  the  danger 
to  tiie  principle  of  comprehen- 
sive education  implicit  in  the 
“specialist  schools”  system. 
Parents  and  educators  are 
taring  encouraged  to  catego- 
rise children  into  different 
types  — musical,  sports,  tech- 
nological, linguistic  etc.  It 
surely  wont  be  long  before 
someone  at  the  DfEE  proposes 
a specialist  school  for  the  aca- 
demic child,  and  thereby  the 

grammar  school,  in  all  but 
name,  will  be  re-born. 
Margaret  Held. 

148  Balfour  Road, 

Brighton  BN1 6NE. 

SADLY.  Roy  Hattersley’s 
account  of  the  flat 
earthers  at  the  DfEE  is  only 
too  accurate.  On  my  beha£ 
my  MP,  Kevin  McNamara, 
wrote  and  asked  Stephen 
Byers,  no  2 Minister  at  DfEE, 
for  the  evidence  the  Depart- 
ment had  for  its  belief  that 
schools  were  the  major  deter- 
minants of  educational  perfor- 
mance. The  reply,  which  came 
back  under  the  name  of  Es- 
telle Morris,  the  no  3 minister, 
was  a page  and  a bit  of  guff1 
and  not  a word  of  evidence. 
Robin  Ramsay. 

214  Westboume  Avenue, 
HufiHU53JB. 


wqHT.  qvesnotf  number  o*ie: 

rMWT  DO  You  THfi^K  OP 


On  sex,  from  the  pulpit 


BISHOP  John  Spang  is  ab- 
solutely right  to  call  into 
question  the  moral  integrity 
and  credibility  of  Archbishop 
George  Carey  following  the 
Archbishop’s  crass  mishan- 
dling of  the  debate  on  homo- 
sexuality and  the  Church  (US 
bishop  dashes  with  Carey 
over  gay  ‘apartheid’,  Novem- 
ber 25). 

The  Church  of  England  is 
traditionally  a “broad” 
church.  It  is  therefore  Inevita- 
ble that  complex  theological 
and  pastoral  issues  such  as 
human  sexuality  will  trigger 
heated  debate.  Such  animated 
discussions  are  a healthy 
sign;  they  demonstrate  a will- 
ingness to  engage  with  diffi- 
cult questions  and  to  struggle 
with  open  hearts  and  minds 
towards  truth  and  justice. 

When  the  House  of  Bishops 
produced  its  discussion  docu- 
ment “Issues  in  Human  Sexu- 
ality” many  of  us  naively  as- 
sumed that  it  would  be  used 
to  encourage  further  debate. 
Unfortunately  the  Bishops, 
led  by  Dr  Carey,  have  tried  to 
use  the  report  as  a policy 
statement  and  a means  of 


stilling  farther  discussion. 
Whilst  the  Bishops  claim  on 
the  one  hand  to  collectively 
impose  a ban  on  practising 
gay  clergy,  to  those  In  the 
know  the  appointments  page 
of  the  Church  Times  tells  a 
different  story. 

One  can  only  draw  one  of 
two  conclusions  from  this: 
either  that  some  Bishops  are 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  reali- 
ties of  their  clergy’s  lives  that 
their  competence  Is  seriously 
called  into  question,  or  their 
words  are  not  accurately 
reflected  in  their  actions.  If 
the  latter  Is  true,  the  Church 
is  in  big  trouble.  The  issue  of 
homosexuality  pales  Into  in- 
significance against  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy. 

Those  on  both  sides  of  the 
gay  debate  are  growing  In- 
creasingly weary  of  the  cow- 
ardly tactics  our  so-called 
leaders  are  employing  in  their 
vain  attempt  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  and  ensure  that  the 
religious  establishment  is  not 
rocked. 

Rev  Trevor  Thurston-Smith. 
156  Rutland  Street, 

Derby  DE238PS. 


Hardtalk  from  BBC  World 


i’s  cover  story 
_ in  the  Media  Guardian 
(November  24)  stated  that 
“when  it  comes  to  serious  dis- 
cussion on  television  the 
silence  is  deafening". 

A pity  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
consider  Hardtalk,  produced 
by  BBC  World  for  BBC  Con- 
tinuous News;  currently 
available  to  some  100  million 
people  around  the  world  on 
satellite;  and  in  Britain 
through  the  Just-launched  24 
hours  News  Channel,  and 
through  that  — on  BBCl  dur- 
ing the  night 

Guests  attracted  by  the  idea 


of  being  taken  seriously  over 
half  an  hour  have  included 
Nelson  Mandela,  Yehudi  Me- 
nuhin, Eddie  Xzzard,  Kather- 
ine Graham,  Tung  Che  Hwa, 
General  Alexander  Lebed, 
Ben  Okri,  King  Hussain  of 
Jordan;  Nobel  prize  winners, 
Jodie  Williams  and  Dario  Fo. 
I could  go  on  and  on  but  per- 
haps 1 should  Just  mention 
that  one  of  the  early  guests  on 
our  programme  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Guardian  — Alan 
Rusbridger. 

Ann  McGuire. 

Editor,  Hardtalk, 

BBC  World. 


Age  of  dissent 

I WANT  to  dear  19  a misun- 
derstanding in  Alan  Travis's 
repeat  (Age  of  consent  for  sex 
with  teacher  may  rise,  Novem- 
ber 2Sy.  Ministers  are  consider- 
ing how  to  protect  children 
and  young  people  from  the 
dangers  of  predatory  activity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  owe 
them  a duty  ctf  care.  It  appears 
that  two  separate  issues  have 
been  confused.  First,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  allow- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  a 
free  vote  on  the  proposition 
that  the  age  of  consent  for  ho- 
mosexual activity  should  be 
equalised  at  16.  Secondly.  Min- 
isters are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  circumstances  in 
which  predatory  activity  can 
be  aimed  at  boys  or  girls  of  16 
and  17  by  those  who  have  a 
duty  of  care  towards  them  We 
are  considering  how  to 
strengthen  the  protections 
available  and  we  wifi  have  to 
consider  too  how  best  to  pro- 
tect vulnerable  adults. 

We  are  looking  both  at  how 
well  existing  codes  of  conduct 
work  and  whether  the  law 
should  be  strengthened. 

Alun  Michael. 

Minister,  Home  Office. 

Loudon  SWiH  9 AT. 


A Country  Diary 


Why  legal  aid 
appeals 

\ A/HY  does  Geoff  Hbon  per 
VVsist  in  asserting,  against 
the  facts,  that  lawyers  pursue 
weak  cases  an  legal  aid  that  a 
private  client  would  not  (Let- 
ters, November  26)?  to  the  10 
years  from  1986/87.  923  per 
cent  of  legally  aided  civil 
/»inimR  resulted  in  judgement 
for  tiie  legally  aided  party  or 
were  settled  (Legal  Aid  Board 
Annual  Report  1996/97). 

Conditional  fee  litigation 
will  not  so  much  discourage 
weak  caaes  as  rule  out  many 
meritorious  but  HtffimTt  ones 
particularly  against  wealthy  or 
powerful  defendants.  It  will 
turn  lawyers  Into  commercial 
speculators  first  on  American 
lines.  It  wffl.  result  in  unfair 
trials. 

There  Is  an  alternative  ave- 
nue the  Government  can  take 
which  will  mean  less  public 
money  spent  for  tiie  legal  pro- 
fession, with  government  pol- 
icy acting  as  a catalyst,  to  set 
up  a salaried  National  Legal 
Service  an  tiie  analogy  of  the 
NHS.  This  would  be  tended 
largely  by  the  private  client 
(who  in  1995  generated 
£6biIlJon  fee  income  for  solici- 
tors alone)  with  a reduced  pub- 
lic subsidy  to  take  the  place  ctf 
private  practice  with  lawyers 
providing  a public  service 
without  augmenting  their 
earnings  as  would  happen 
with  conditional  fees. 

Benedict  Bimbexg. 

4 Eliot  Place, 

London  SE3  OQL. 

PEOPLE  for  whom  we  act 
I often  have  very  serious 
complaints  of  unlawful  arrest, 
false  imprisonment,  malicious 
prosecution  and  assault  Com- 
plaints of  racial  abuse  often 
figure  in  these  cases.  At  pres- 
ent tbere  is  no  effective 
remedy  open  to  the  people  we 
represent  in  the  police  com- 
plaints system. 

If  the  Lord  Chancellor  imple- 
ments his  proposals  to  abolish 
civil  legal  aid  no  solicitor  will 
bring  these  cases  against  the 
police  on  a conditional  fee 
basis.  This  is  taw>n«»  cases 
against  the  police  usually  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  plaintiff's 
credibility  in  court.  The 
police,  who  are  funded  by  pub- 
lic funds,  are  not  required  to 
satisfy  any  kind  ctf  merit  test 

Most  of  our  clients  are  un- 
employed. If  civil  legal  aid  is 
withdrawn  they  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  insurance 
costs  to  insure  themselves 

against  the  risk  of  losing,  court 

fees,  medical  expert  expenses 
or  other  disbursements  associ- 
ated with  the  action. 

The  effect  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
oenor’s  proposals  will  be  that 
the  police  become  completelv 

unaccountable. 

Louise  Christian  and 

Sadia  Khan 

Christian  Fisher  Solicitors, 

42  Museum  Street, 

London  WCl  1LY. 


WESTER  ROSS:  The  first 
snow  of  the  hills  had  been 
melted  away  and  had  been 
replaced  by  cloud  that  looked 
like  grey/whlte  shrouds  that 
had  been  draped  over  the 
peaks  One  of  these  hills  was 
Beton  Dearg  just  south  east 
oT  Ullapool  and  It  is  a hill  I 
have  climbed  more  than  any 
other  in  the  Highlands  Next 
to  me  as  I write,  there  is  a 
piece  of  quartz  I brought 
rack  from  the  over  3,000  feet 
top  many  years  ago  when  I 
could  still  climb  and  walk 
that  far.  The  view  of  the  hill 
reminded  me  of  the  corrie 
where  1 found  my  first  holly 
rern,  the  tantalising  view  of  a 
male  snow  bunting  — could 
it  have  been  of  a breeding 
pmr  — the  many  ptarmigan 
on  scree  slopes  and  the  high 
tops  where  the  red  deer  hinds 
went  so  they  could  have  their 
calves  in ipeace.  In  contrast  in 
the  middle  of  November  on 
the  sides  of  Loch  Broom  the 
torch  and  birch  both  looked 


tiie  same  shade  1 
drove  north  p 

and  up  the  hill 

Ardmair  Bay  ar 
of  Coigach  tha 
brood  over  Isle  1 
there  were  tt 
favourite  peaks, 
Mar.CulBeagaz 

We  had  lunch 

and  looking  at 

reminded  me  1 
toany  years  ago 
offered  the  post  i 

tee  island  but  b 
down,  it  was  la 
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to  the  future,  be 
^ We  Martin 
totoge  of  the  d 
small  bright  gr 
PPjto  moorland 
oothie  near  Bra 
tion  that  at  on 
have  been  a Dr> 
where  the  black 
have  been  rests 
faj£?tongj0nr 
tee  trusts. 

RAY  COLUer 
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fan  Thursday  November  27 1997 


IN  the  first  strike  of  the 
campaign  to  secure  a 
Cabinet  post  for  Keith 
Vaz,  unpaid  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  to  the  At- 
torney General,  my  col- 
league Simon  Bowers  calls 
Downing  Street-  "What  is  it 
about?"  asks  a friendly 
press  officer.  Simon  ex- 
plains that  we  fear  Mr  Vaz 
has  not  been  allowed  to  live 
up  to  the  potential  Identi- 
fied by  the  Sunday  Times  10 
years  ago,  and  demands  that 
he  be  given  a paid  govern- 
ment job  at  once.  The  mood 
changes.  "1  don't  think," 
comesjthe  reply,  "that  we’re 
interested  in  Guardian 
Diary  (stories,  thank  you”. 
This  i?  followed  by  a click. 
WeU,  it's  a start  (did  he  deny 
that  the  Government  would 
consider  Mr  Vaz’s  case?  He 
did  npt),  and  we  hope  to  try 
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as  a man  who  voinn^ 
teered  fbr  an  Identity  pa- 
rade In  Bristol  has  discov- 
ered. Having  played  his  part 
in  the  parade,  Police  Review 
magazine  reports,  the  man 
was  Queuing  up  for  hls  £10 
fee,  when  PC  Marie  Wilkin- 
son recognised  him  as  a man 
wanted  by  police  for  breach- 
ing his  bail  conditions.  He 
was  promptly  arrested,  and 

serves  him  right 


Mo.  NODdLU.fil  PtAVHQ 
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We  are  invited  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  Belgium 


[Commentary 


Michael 

White 


Israeli  Knesset  is  famous.  i ceded  that  he  may  allow  os  to 
It  set  me  thinking  on  the  I vote  tor  a party  or  an  indtuid- 


II  I ■ C i tion  that  half  of  the  cabinet 

T rA  I I | I which  has  been  dragged  along 

III  B|||  by  past  commitments  and 

■ ■ ■ fc  future.  ambition?  True  Hut- 

a Ionian  believera  are  a distinct 

\ I III  |^^  What  most  changes  have  in 
*Z  1 1 J | II  III  common  is  a diminution  of 

* ■ B ■ ■ ■ traditional  parliamentary 

sovereignty,  Dp  the  line  from , 
fuddy-duddy  Westminster  to; 
Brussels,  down  the  line  to 
Edinburgh  or  the  citizen,  j 
Splendid,  say  supporters,  that 1 
is  exactly  what  it  is  about 
even  If  it  comes  oddly  from  a 
ceded  that  he  may  allow  ns  to  Government  so  far  distin- 


COMMENT  AND  AMJU.YSIS  9 

Little  Nell  goes 
down  the  M3  to 
Wolverhampton 


Law  of  Unintended  Conse- 
quents which  flourishes  in  Which  is  a welcome  move:  But  what  of  Unintended 

politics,  as  elsewhere.  When  anything  that  gives  voters  Consequences  ? Take  incorpo- 
Margaret  Thatcher  unleashed  more  power  at  the  expense  of  ration  Into  domestic  law  of 
her  brand  of  economic  inch-  the  party  machine  is  welcome  the  European  Convention  on 
vldualism  in  the  60s  she  failed  in  the  centralising  1990s.  Human  Rights.  We  know 
to  anticipate  the  grim  social  But  - . . However  it  is  elected,  what  it  promises  and  much  of : 
consequences.  When  BBC  TV  the  European  Parliament,  as  it  looks  good.  But  we  are  al- 
sllmroed  down  Us  make-up  currently  constituted,  is  not  ready  aware  that  it  gives . 
department  in  deference  to  very  important.  Other  Ingre-  greater  power  to  unelected  I 


vote  for  a party  or  an  indtnid-  guished  for  Its  Instinct  to 
uclin the  1999 Euro-elections.  control 


But  what  of  Unintended 
Consequences  ? Take  incorpo- 


L,  — — , " market  forces  It  could  not 

Arc  the  other  eve-  have  known  that  Tony  Blair 
ning,  when  I hope  you  would  one  day  appear  with 
were  safely  in  bed,  I John  Humphrys  for  On  The 
did  a turn  on  BBC2*s  Record,  rouged  up  like  a 
The  Midnight  Hour.  We  were  Chequers  rent  boy 
there  to  discuss  Jack  Straw's  in  Tuesday's  Euro-PR  de- 
bill to  Introduce  proportional  bate  Mr  Straw  cheerfully  ad- 
representation  fbr  elections  to  mitted  that  be  is  not  a known 
the  European  Parliament,  enthusiast  for  PR.  He  pro- 
something  Michael  Foot  ceeded  to  unveil  what  elec- 
promised  to  use  his  "best  en-  toral  reform  trains  potters  ran 
deavours”  (ie  not  much)  to  do  the  "closed  list"  system 
for  David  Steel  20  years  ago.  whereby  we  will  all  be  Invited 
If  anyone  was  still  watching  to  vote  for  a party  in  the  1999 


Human  Rights.  We  know 
what  it  promises  and  much  of : 
It  looks  good.  But  we  are  al- 


I don’t  know  whether  to  feel  sorrier 
for  England  and  its  much-reported 
‘backlash’  or  fbr  Scotland,  if 
they  are  cut  adrift  from  each  other 

dJants  in  Labour's  package  of  J judges  to  make  new  law  and 


constitutional  reforms  are. 


require  existing  law  to  be 


I T must  be  tongh  being  a 
| Tory  MP  these  days,  but 
I that’s  no  excase  for  not 
folng  your  homework. 
Sooksellers  have  received  a 
letter  from  Marlon  Roe, 
(Tory  MP  for  Broxbourne, 
criticising  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  for 

/reforming  the  competition 
law.  “This  could  do  substan- 
tial damage  to  your  busi- 
ness." she  explains.  “The 
Government’s  proposals 
{ threaten  the  Net  Book 
f Agreement."  Which  Net 
i'  Book  Agreement  will  that 
one  be,  then?  The  only  one 
we  know  was  suspended  in 
1995  and  officially  abol- 
ished, under  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment, last  March. 


SOME  thmgs  taken 
while  to  filter 
through,  and  1 have  an 
important  piece  of  informa- 
tion for  Cardiff  County 
CoandL  A deputation  left  in 
a waiting  room  yesterday 
took  the  opportunity  to  flick 
through  the  council's  tele- 
phone directory,  and  were 
taken  aback  to  discover  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales  is  William  Hague, 
while  his  private  secretary 
is  Ffiom  Jenkins.  We 
thought  pfion  left  that  post 
last  March,  and  William 
found  alternative  employ-  ■ 
ment  in  early  May,  but  not, 
apparently,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Cardiff  are  con- 
cerned. and  who  are  we  to 


TV  they  will  know  the  pro-  Euro-elections  while  Messrs 
gramme  was  engagingly  cha-  Blair  and  Hague  select  the 
otic.  One  Biairite,  one  nice  party  candidate  lists  — the 
Lib  Dem,  one  Very  Old  names  our  votes  will  elect. 
Labour  reprobate  (Ken  Coates  Actually,  not  quite.  In  def- 
MEP),  all  passionately  pro*PR  erence  to  Lib  Dem  and  Char- 
except  me  who  is  tempera-  ter  88  sensibilities,  the  Home 
mentally  agnostic  on  most  Secretary,  who  Is  a bit  of  a 
things.  Yet  their  motives  and  tralnspotter  where  the 
calculations  were  riotously  “D’Hondt"  and  "Sainte 
different:  PR  will  produce  Lague”  PR  models  (deeply 
“fairness,"  “socialism”  and/  technical  rival  methods  of 
or  “moderation,"  qualities  for  counting  the  votes  to  allocate 


whereby  we  will  all  be  invited  That's  the  point  Taken  one  changed.  On  the  balance  be- 
ta vote  for  a party  in  the  1999  by  one,  I can  swallow  most  of  tween  freedom  of  information 
Euro-elect  Ions  while  Messrs  them,  though  the  contrast  be-  and  the  public  interest  versus 
Blair  and  Hague  select  the  tween  constitutional  boldness  data  protection  and  privacy 
party  candidate  lists  — the  and  review-driven  timidity  in  (special  media  pleading,  1 
names  our  votes  will  elect  other  fields  is  striking.  Taken  know)  battles  loom. 


Actually,  not  quite.  In  def-  as  a package  — the  modern- 


isation of  the  dysfunctional 
and  semi-feudal  British  state. 


Devolution?  It  is  possible  to 
argue  that  a decentralised 
Europe  of  the  regions  is  the 


tralnspotter  where  the  the  reforms  scare  me  to 
"D'Hondt"  and  ''Sainte  death. 


as  Will  Hutton  might  put  it  — shape  of  the  future.  Good  men 
the  reforms  scare  me  to  like  John  Smith  argued  it  pas- 


Lague”  PR  models  (deeply  Rather  more  worrying,  how 
technical  rival  methods  of  much  do  they  scare  a gut  anti- 
counting  the  votes  to  allocate  devolutionist  and  PR-sceptic 


ath.  sionately.  But  plenty  of  pro- 

Rather  more  worrying,  how  devolution  Scots  know  they 


are  gambling  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  independent  Scot- 


whicta  the  ultra-proportional  | seats)  are  concerned  con-  I like  Jack.  Straw,  not  to  men- 1 land  within  10  years  if  the 


Dewar  model  foils.  I don't 
| know  whether  to  feel  sorrier 
for  England  and  Its  much- 
reported  “backlash"  or  for 
Scotland,  if  they  are  cut  adrift 
from  each  other;  the  more  so 
If  the  prospective  European 
single  currency  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  intended  cross-bor- 
der balm.  In  the  post  two 
weeks  significant  American 
opinion-formers  have  begun 
to  express  belated  doubt 
about  that  project  too,  having 
long  regarded  it  with  vague 
but  misty-eyed  approval. 

You  take  my  drift,  I imag- 
ine. Far  from  presiding  over 
the  residual  liquidation  of  the 
Victorian  British  Empire  fn 
1997  — when  Hong  Kong 
reverted  to  Chinese  rule  on 
July  l — we  are  suddenly  fret- 
ting over  the  prospective  un- 
bundling of  the  British  nation 
state  itself,  the  final  act  at 
English  colonial  ascendancy. 
Plenty  of  Scots,  Irish  and 
Welsh  regard  that  prospect 
with  equanimity  too,  of 
course,  though  1 am  not  sure 
they  have  read  their  post-co- 
lonial history  carefully 
enough.  In  that  larger  con- 
text, reform  of  the  Lards,  also 
in  the  package,  looks  a pe- 
ripheral matter,  albeit  one  in 
which  ministers  are  yet  to 
come  clean  on  the  central 
issue;  will  a reformed  second 
Chamber,  elected  or  Blair- 
cloned,  have  more  power  than 
the  current  mirfwnash,  or 
less? 

If  the  answer  is  more,  then 
it  can  only  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commons,  like  most  of 
the  above-mentioned  items. 
There  is  a casualness  about 
all  this  which  is  impressive 
and  alarming.  As  Mr  Straw 
told  MPs,  the  d’Hondt  PR  sys- 
tem takes  its  name  from  Vic- 
tor d’Hondt,  who  was  that 
rare  creature,  a famous  Bel- 
gian. Ah,  Belgium,  it  is  a mod- 
el to  which  we  can  an  aspire. 


Hunting 
vox  pop 
to  death 


Most  people  are  against  the 
Millennium  Dome,  and  most  want 
to  ban  foxhunting,  says 
Robert  Worcester,  but  the 
Government  doesn’t  seem  to  care 


Everything 

seems  to  be  “The 
People’s"  these 
days,  from  the  ban- 
quet for  the  Queen 
to  the  Parliament.  Or  is  it? 
Focus  groups  seem  to  be  guid- 
ing Labour  these  days,  or  are 
they?  Sensitive  to  public  opin- 
ion. Listening  to  the  people, 
hi  touch.  Oh? 

Where  is  the  evidence  of 
public  support  for  the  so- 
called  Millennium  Expert- . 
enoe?  The  last  poll  1 saw  indi- 
cated that  68  per  cent  of  the  i 
British  public  were  against  it.  i 
On  the  other  hand  the  public 
by  almost  five  to  one  (73  per 
cent  to  16  per  cent),  and  a 
majority  (57  per  cent)  of 
people  in  rural  areas,  favour 
Michael  Foster’s  private 
members  bill  to  ban  fox  hunt- 
ing; yet  it  could  die  the  death 
tomorrow,  fbr  want  of  Parlia- 
mentary time  to  debate  it  un- 
less MPs  turn  out  in  force  to 
support  it  and  the  Govern- 
ment responds  to  the  will  of 
the  people  and  Parliament  By 
seven  to  one,  56  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent,  more  people  agree 
strongly  that  hunting  with 
dogs  should  be  banned  than 
strongly  oppose  the  idea. 

Nearly  two  people  in  three 
in  Sedgefield,  Tony  Blair’s 
constituency,  favour  banning 
fox  hunting  with  dogs.  By 
seven  to  one.  Jack  Straw's 
Blackburn  constituents  want 


him  to  support  the  Foster  bill, 
and  Jack  Cunningham's  con- 
stituents in  Copeland  agree 
by  two  to  one,  according  to 
recent  Mori  constituency 
polls. 

Yet  it’s  reported  they  may 
not  be  in  the  House  tomorrow 
to  support  it,  and  that  neither 
will  Paddy  Ashdown,  whose 
Yeovil  voters  want  him  to 
hack  banning  of  hunting  by 
three  to  one. 

William  Hague,  perhaps  un- , 
surprisingly,  wont  support  it 
either,  yet  even  among  the  i 
people  in  Richmond,  York- ; 
shire,  a majority  support  a 
ban  on  hunting  with  dogs  In 
Britain. 

One  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
international  great  and  good 
took  place  this  past  weekend 
at  Ditchley,  that  natural  habi- 
tat of  the  felite  among  the 
chattering  class.  Their  topic: 
declining  trust  in  govern- 
ment There  was  much  wring- 
ing of  hands  by  former  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  ministers, 
American  legislators,  one 
country’s  former  prime  min- 
ister and  several  countries' 
senior  civil  servants,  media 
worthies  and  leading  academ- 
ics about  the  widespread  im- 
pression that  the  phenome- 
non of  public  mistrust  and 
cynicism  about  government 
has  grown,  at  least  in  the  UK 
and  the  US. 

The  Conservatives  foiled  to 


heed  the  vox  populL  They 
introduced  the  poll  tax.  They 
refused  people  a referendum 
on  Maastricht,  saying  that 
was  not  their  way.  Look  what 
happened  to  them.  Will 
Labour  go  the  same  way?  At 
last  count,  Tony  Blair  had  a 
near  miraculous  72  per  cent 
satisfaction  rating,  with  only 
15  per  cent  dissatisfied  with 
his  performance.  That  was,  of 
course,  before  the  Formula 
One  fiasco,  and  his  apology 
on  television,  and  Peter  Man- 
delson’s  admission  in  a 
speech  on  communications  In 
the  public  sector  that  they’d 
goofed.  Well  soon  see  how 
that  has  changed  the  satisfoc- 
tion  rating:  it  won’t  be  for  the 


better.  What  does  lead  the 
public  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  rulers?  In  research  last 

month  for  the  Post  Office, 
Mori  found  a high  correlation 
between  the  British  public 
feeling  well  Informed  about 
its  public  services  and  its  sat- 
isfaction with  the  agency  de- 
! llvering  those  services. 
There’s  a message  there:  it’s 
not  only  about  delivering  ser- 
vices, but  about  telling  people 
what  can  be  done,  listening  to 
thair  wants  and  desires  ana  if 
possible  delivering  on  them, 
and  letting  the  public  know 
that  they  have  done  so,  and  if 
they  can’t,  why  not 
Labour  are  jolly  good  now 
at  winning  elections;  will 


Good  start  to  giving  kids  a good  start 


Angela  Phillips 

ROBBING  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  seems  to  have 
become  a key  strategy 
of  this  Government. 
Though  in  this  case  It  Isn’t 
Paul  but  Paula  — who  will 
lose  her  lone  parent  benefit 
but  may  then  claim  It  back 
in  child-care  subsidy  If  she 
goes  out  to  work. 

The  Government’s  an- 
nouncement of  a £300  mil- 
lion subsidy  for  after- 
school  care  means  that 

parents  everywhere  will 

soon  be  able  to  continue 
their  working  day  in  peace 
without  having  to  wonder, 
when  3.30  pm  strikes, 
whether  the  neighbour 
remembered  to  collect 

Johnny  or  whether  Granny 
got  home  before  her  grand- 


children arrived  from 
school,  or  whether  Susy 
had  quarrelled  with  her 
best  friend  and  refused  to 
go  home  with  her. 

Every  parent  of  school- 
age  children  has  night- 
mare stories  to  tell  of  the 
near  misses  and  almost  di- 
sasters as  they  patch 
together  a web  of  care  to 
stretch  before  and  alter 
scbooL 

We  all  can  share  teles  of 
meetings  missed  and  bored 
children  brought  in  to 
work  to  do  the  photocopy- 
ing just  to  keep  them  off  the 
streets  and  out  of  trouble. 

’ These  are  the  pre-occupa- 
tions of  working  parents 
with  school-aged  children, 
and  Harriet  Harman’s 
scheme  for . after-school 
clubs  in  every  community 
win  be  a welcome  reheL 

Sadly,  the  mean  and 
penny-pteching  decision  to 
team  this  gift  up  with  a 
benefit  cut  which  will  de- 
prive the  poorest  mothers,  \ 
mostly  with  pre-school  chll-  j 
dren  (who  are  not  catered 
for  in  this  package)  of  a few 
quid  takes  some  of  the 
shine  off  the  start  of  an 
approach  which  in  all  other 


respects  deserves  a hearty 

welcome. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task, 
creating  a child-care  strat- 
egy from  a standing  start, 
after  two  decades  of  nil  in- 
vestment and  against  the 
background  of  a stand-still 
budget.  The  almost  per- 
verse refusal  of  the  last 
government  to  invest  a 
penny  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  were 
joining  the  labour  market 
in  droves,  had  left  us  in 
unparalleled  poverty. 

UNLIKE  most  other 
European  countries, 
we  have  no  child-care 
infrastructure,  few  prop- 
erly trained  carers,  a sys- 
tem of  education  and  care 
which  has  never  been 
linked  together  and  a per- 
vasive sense  that  children 
are  the  private  property  of 
the  parents  and  their  wel- 
fare is  of  no  concern  to 
society  — unless  or  until 
they  break  the  law. 

It  is  astonishing,  in  the 
face  of  this  neglect,  that  our 
children  have,  on  the 
whole,  polled  through  rela- 
tively unscathed. 

Harriet  Harman  has 


made  it  clear  that  her  pri- 
ority is  to  get  lone  parents 
off  benefits  and  into  work. 
Until  now  only  those  with 
well-paid  Jobs  could  afford 
child-care,  and  that  meant 
that  middle-class  two- 
parent  families  were  able 
to  get  richer  while  single 
parents  were  kept  out  of 
the  labour  market. 

For  this  cos t-conscio os 
Government,  a sense  of 
concern  for  the  exclusion  of 
lone  parents  could  never  i 
have  been  enough  on  Us  ! 
own.  Clearly  Harman  baa 
won  the  argument  that 
Child-care  snbsldy  is  an  in- 
vestment, not  a cost  which 
in  the  long-term  wfU  earn 
dividends  through  cats  in 
benefits  and  increases  in 
taxation. 

The  answer  could  have 
been  a means-tested  (and 
stigmatising)  child-care 
strategy  targeted  only  on 
lone  mothers.  Harman  has 
wisely  avoided  that  and 
gone  for  an  Inctaudve  ap- 
proach which  trill  provide 
for  all  children.  And  she 
has  started  in  the  right 
place  where  a relatively 
small  Investment  ought  to 
yield  the  biggest  returns. 
What  is  more,  after-school 
schemes  are  a positive  pins 
for  all  concerned. 

laving  in  Inner  London 
where  there  are  already 


they  be  as  good  at  winning 
public  support  for  their  poli- 
cies. and  will  they  rebuild 
trust  in  government?  They 
could  do  worse  than  following 
such  a strong  signal  as  they 
are  getting  on  banning  fox 
hunting,  and  for  that  matter 
reconsidering,  or  at  least  put- 
ting more  muscle  into  selling 
the  public  on  the  benefits  of, 
the  Millennium  Dome  — or 
MfilennUim  Experience  as  we 
are  supposed  to  call  it  Let  me 
see,  did  I say  poll  tax?  Oh  yes, 
1 was  supposed  to  call  it  the 
Community  Charge,  wasn’t  I? 
Whatever  happened  to  that? 

Robert  Worcester  Is  chairman 
of  Mori 


many  such  schemes,  I knew 
their  advantages  — and 
they  were  not  all  to  do  with 
freeing  me  to  work.  My 
children  positively  enjoyed 
I the  opportunity  to  meet  up 
with  friends,  kick  a ball 
about  in  a large,  safe  play- 
' ground  and  develop  a sepa- 
rate social  Ufo — which  few 
Mila  wmnnga  in  pnr  modem 
car-crowded  world  in 
which  parents  fear  a 
stranger  lurking  behind 
every  tree. 

BUT  a start  is  all  it  Is. 
While  Ms  Harman 
was  talking  about  get- 
ting Lone  Parents  back  to 
work,  students  were  dem- 
onstrating against  the  cuts 
In  the  student  grants.  Cur- 
rently tone  parents  who 
want  to  return  to  higher 
education  and  improve 
their  lives  and  that  of  their 
children,  get  grants  total- 
ling same  £5,500  a year  in 
addition  to  housing  benefit 
If  grants  are  to  be  replaced 
with  loans,  they  will  in 
future  dock  np  debts  of 
well  over  £15,000  before 
they  even  start  to  get  back 
to  work.  If  Harman  and 
Blnhkett  don't  put  their 
heads  together  on  this  one, 
the  only  work  many  of 
these  lone  parents  can  look 
forward  to  will  be  at 
McDonalds. 


friended  the  couple  some- 
where miles  to  the  east  many 
chapters  before. 

And  there’s  the  senti- 
mentality. Those  for  whom 
Dickens  wrote  roust  have  sa- 
voured it:  they  clamoured  for 
each  Instalment  aa  it  ap- 
peared, even  across  the  Atlan- 
tic where  queues  were  said  to 
have  formed  on  the  New  York 

Haviri  MrKie  quayside  when  the  closing  se- 

uavia  lviorvws quence  Oscar  WildB 

fomously  said  that  a man 

ALAN  BENNETT  has  must  have  a heart  erf  stone  if 
published  his  latest  he  could  read  of  the  death  of 
concoction  straight  an  Little  Nell  without  laughing, 
to  audiotape.  I have  seen  this  But  the  BBC  in  this  version 
described  as  a first,  and  even  has  tastefully  toned  it  down. 


as  a breakthrough,  and 
though  distrusting  these 


And  in  any  caw  none  of  this 
matters  when  set  against  the 


terms  I guess  that  they  may  be  I richness  of  the  chararterisa- 


right 

Haying  audiotapes  in  the 
car  rather  reading  the 


tion.  The  dominant  figure  in 
the  BBC  version  is  Qufrp,  an 
invention  of  double  crudity: 


book  appeals  to  our  character-  he  is  cruel,  and  Dickens  de- 
jsticlate-20th-century  taste  for  scribes  Mm  cruelly.  “An  el- 
doing  two  things  at  once.  Lis*  derly  man  of  remarkably  hard 
tening  to  music  — weH  hear-  features  and  forbidding  as- 


ing  it,  anyway  — while  read- 
ing the  newspapers.  Turning 
left  at  speed  into  a minor  road 


pect,  and  so  low  in  stature  as 
to  be  quite  a dwarf,  though  his 
head  and  face  were  large 


which  a woman  pushing  a enough  for  the  body  of  a 
pram  Is  trying  to  cross,  while  giant . . What  added  most  to 
arguing  on  the  mobile  with  the  grotesque  expression  of 
one's  broker  about  the  likely  his  face  was  a ghastly  smile. 


effects  of  the  crash  of  Yamai- 
chi  Securities.  Musing  on  the 


which  appearing  to  be  the 
mere  result  of  habit  and  to 


ontological  proof  of  the  exis-  have  no  connection  with  any 
tence  of  God  while  cutting  mirthful  or  complacent  feel- 
one 's  toenails.  Some  combine-  ingj  constantly  revealed  the 
tions  are  defensible;  some  few  discoloured  tangs  that 
rather  less  so.  One  or  two  were  yet  scattered  in  his 
could  be  lethal.  mouth,  and  gave  him  the  as- 

Z have  just  discovered  a pebtofa  panting  dog.” 
scheme  called  the  Tape  Drive 
Library  operating  from  Carl- 
ton Towers,  Goole,  which  al- 
lows you  to  buy  a box  of  audio 


ERE  he  is  played  by 
Tom  Courtenay,  who 
does  not  make  him 


cassettes  at  a motorway  sen-  sound  elderly,  and  sometimes 
vice  station  and  swap  them,  makes  him  sound  huge,  but 
after  you’ve  played  them,  for  brings  ht-m  intn  your  car  with 
another  lot  The  replacements  a vehemence  which  mnfens 
will  cost  you  a mere  £L99;  you  you  feel  his  foul  hrealh  on  the 
can  go  cm  trading  them  in back  of  your  neck  even  as  you 
until  you’ve  exhausted  thef  manage  that  awkward  right 
goods  on  offer.  The  set  I ae|  turn  at  Stonehenge,  He  perme- 
quired  was  that  Ideal  motarj  ates  the  proceedings,  leaving  a 
way  listen,  a book  you  read  sense  of  menace  hanging  over 
long  ago  and  know  yon  ww  your  dashboard  even  when  he 
not  read  again:  The  Old  Cun  is  out  of  the  actum.  Courtenay 
osity  Shop,  by  Dickens.  Th*  even  imbues  Daniel  Qu2p 
is  not,  like  the  Alan  Bennett,  with  a sort  of  loathsome,  josh- 
an  original  text,  or  even  a ing  charm  which  makes  him 
boiled-down  book.  It's  a ver-  even  more  sinister.  This  Per- 
sian dramatised  by  Elizabeth  formance  played  on  the  stage 
Proud  and  directed  by  Soe  would  have  packed  theatres 
Wilson  which  was  broadcast  for  months.  It  is  -truly  hyp* 
by  BBC  radio  last  year  hn  notic.  Even  with  all  the  dis~ 
Boxing  Day.  / tractions,  you  know  here 


THE  reduction  of  rick- 
ans's  story  to  2 hoha  95 
minutes  someJ'ow 
brings  home  as  the  look 
never  did  what  a ramsbfckle 
construction  this  is.  There's  a 
strong  sense  all  along  asiJttle 
Nell  and  her  elderly  rand- 
father  tramp  the  roadshf  the 
Midlands  to  escape  frqn  the 
hateful  city,  that  Diclens  Is 
malting  it  up  as  he  goesalong: 

that  he’s  often  no  monsure  at 
the  travellers’  desthation 
than  they  are.  And  thn  there 
are  the  coincidence.  You 
thought  The  Music  ft  Time 
overdid  the  coincideaes?  But 
even  Anthony  Powd  would 
have  balked  at  th®  episode 
where  the  old  man  prehing 
ahead  on  same  dim  pad  west 
out  of  what  seems  i be  Woi- 


isted  the  manage  that  awkward  right 
set  I so  turn  at  Stonehenge  Tfa  perine- 
al motorj  ates  the  proceedings,  leaving  a 
yon  reat  sense  of  menace  hanging  over 
you  wi|  your  dashboard  even  when  he 
Old  Cun  is  out  of  the  action.  Courtenay 
ens.  Th*  even  Imbues  Daniel  Qcdlp 
. Bennett,  with  a sort  of  loathsome,  josh- 
c even  a ing  charm  which  makes  him 
fs  a ver-  even  more  sinister.  This  per- 
Elizabeth  formance  played  on  the  stage 
I by  site  would  have  packed  theatres 
broadcast  for  months.  It  is  -truly  hyp- 
year  hn  notic.  Even  with  all  the  dis~ 
I tractions,  yon  know  that  here 
l there’s  a great  actor  at  work, 
of  Bek-  with  a great  part  written  for 
hotii  35  him.  Yet  when  it  was  broad- 
omeiaw  cast  last  year  few  of  the  critics 
he  hoik  seem  to  have  caught  it 
tnsbfckle  I suppose  that  next  time  Fm 

There's  a on  the  M3  I ought  to  return 
jasLittle  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and 
y rand-  swap  it.  Ideally  for  Martin 
idsM  the  Chuzzlewit,  which  I’ve  never 
frdn  the  read  and  am  never  now  likely 
iclps  Is  to.  But  Carlton  Towers  has  yet 
jeplong  to  do  any  more  Dickens:  only 
rafeure  of  four  of  its  143  titles  so  far  are 
thation  in  the  “classics"  territory, 
mi  there  though  they  hope  to  expand 
:h.  You  that  soon.  In  any  case  the 
ft  Time  rules  allow  me  to  hang  on  to 
tes?But  Courtenay/Qullp  for  ever, 

1 would  which  I probably  wflL  What  a 
episode  smart  marketing  strategy! 
arching  And  what  a huge  boon  from 
ad  west  Goole,  Dickensian  in  its  gen- 
be  Wol-  erosity,  for  those  who  spend 


verhampton  turns  >ut  to  be  much  of  their  tima  on  the 
the  schoolmasteiwho  he-  motorway. 
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From  doctor  to  dictator 


THE  Church  of  Scot- 
land must  be  glad 
that  its  links  with 
former  President 
Hastings  Kamuzu 
Banda  of  Malawi,  who  has 
died  in  his  nineties-  were  sev- 
ered a decent  time  ago.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  undue  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  the 
passing  of  this  erstwhile 
“lapsed"  elder  of  the  kirk,  the 
modest  doctor  metamor- 
phosed by  power  into  a dicta- 
tor, who  ruled  his  one-party 
state  through  terror  and 
bloodshed  for  three  decades 
until  ousted.  In  multi-party 
elections,  in  1994, 

Yet  there  is  no  gainsaying 

his  Scottish  connections.  In 

what  was  then  Nyasaland,  he 
was  given  hi»  early  education 
by  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
Livingstonia  mission,  named 
after  the  Scottish  explorer,  he 
completed  his  medical  studies 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
universities;  he  always  fa- 
voured Scots  for  educational 
posts  in  Malawi;  and  among 
his  proudest  moments  was’ 
being  at  Balmoral  with  the 
Queen  during  a state  Visit  to 
this  country. 

Old  missionary  friends  and 
admirers  were  dismayed  by 
the  deeds  of  his  later  years, 
but  until  megalomania  set  In 
they  had  seen  his  career  as  a 
model  of  dedicated  self-im- 
provement He  had  seized  the 
chance  that  colonialism  of- 
fered to  lift  himself  out  of  tra- 
ditional African  village  life 
and  his  declared  aim  was  to' 
"obtain  a liberal  and  profes- 
sional education  and  return 
to  Nyasaland  in  the  service  of 
my  people." 

Banda's  childhood  years 
are  so  remote  that  facts  and 
folklore  have  become  inter- 
woven. All  the  Malawian  ha- 
giographies say  he  was  bom 
in  1906.  But  1902  or  1898  are 
more  likely.  His  mother  was  a 
servant  for  the  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries In  Kasungu,  where 
he  was  bom,  but  he  was  al- 
ways reticent  about  his 
father.  The  missionaries  gave 
him  the  Christian  name  Has- 
tings, and  he  acquired  his 
African  name  Kamuzu,  mean- 
ing “herbal  root",  because  his 
mother  had  to  go  to  a medi- 
cine man  to  cure  her 
infertility. 

After  a few  years  of  educa- 
tion he  set  off  on  foot  towards 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  serenity 
of  the  Nyasaland  he  left  be- 
hind — never  to  return  for 
more  than  40  years — had  just 
been  disturbed  by  the  first 
show  of  black  resistance  to 
white  rule.  John  Chilembwe, 
a missionary  teacher 
returned  from  studying  in  the 
United  States,  had  organised 
an  ill-fated  uprising. 

The  young  Banda  worked 
for  10  years  in  the  South  Afri- 
can gold  mines  — first  as  a 
surface  “pump  boy",  then 
underground  as  a miner.  And 
at  night  he  studied-  By  1925  he 
had  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  a steamer  ticket  to  the 
US,  to  take  up  a scholarship 
at  the  Wilberforce  Institute  in 
Ohio.  From  there  he  went  to 
Chicago  University,  then  to  a 
medical  college  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where,  in  1937,  he 
qualified  as  a doctor. 

From  America  his  next  stop 
was.  inevitably,  Scotland.  To 
practise  medicine  In  Britain 
he  needed  yet  more  qualifica- 
tions, and  these  he  gained  in 
Edinburgh.  On  Sundays  he 
attended  the  Canongate  kirk, 
where  they  were  so  en- 
chanted with  the  small, 
soberly  dressed  black  doctor 
that  he  was  soon  elevated  to 
be  an  elder.  The  retired  mis- 
sionaries from  Livingstonia 
were  equally  inspired  — 
Banda  was  proof  that  their 
labours  for  the  Lord  had  bom 
fruit 

During  the  second  world 
war  Banda  went  Into  general 
practice,  first  in  Northumber- 
land, then  in  Liverpool  and 
finally  in  Paddington,  West 
London.  By  the  late  1940s  he 
was  highly  successful  The 
author  Basil  Davidson 
recalls:  “Whenever  you  took 
tea  with  him  and  his  compan- 
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SttI  dancing,  with  women  supporters,  in  1988 . . . Banda,  the  model  of  self-improvement,  who  became  a violent  despot 


Art  and  war 

LEONARDO  da  VincL  Paris. 
Sarajevo.  Mona  Lisa.  Art 
War.  Art  produces  wealth,  it 
improves  the  economy.  War 
effects  the  economy  by  caus- 
ing destruction  and  conse- 
quently reconstruction.  War 
breaks  out  in  poor  countries, 
art  fattens  up  rich  countries. 
Annies  pledged  to  decon- 
struction confront  armies 
pledged  to  consumption.  In 
Sarajevo  the  army  of  Serbs 
and  the  army  of  Bosnians.  In 
Paris  the  army  of  tourists. 
The  National  Library  of  Sara- 
jevo was  destroyed  by  bombs. 
The  Pompidou  Center  in 
Paris  has  been  forced  to  dose 
for  restoration  until  1999 — 


ion,  a nice  English  lady,  you 
woUd  have  it  from  a stiver 
teapt,  and  the  doctor,  after 
conveying  suitable  enlighten- 
men  on  the  politics  of  Africa, 
woufl  ferry  you  in  his  small 
black  car  to  the  nearest  tube 
statiCL” 

Afrcan  politics  were  cer- 
tainlylooming  ever  larger  in 
his  lift  In  1946,  he  bad  helped 
to  wrte  a rather  cautious 
work  oiled  Our  African  Way 
of  Life, wd  by  the  early  1950s 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  antt- 
colonia  agitation  in  London. 
By  this  time,  he  bad  moved  i 
his  pratice  to  Brondesbury  j 
Park  an  among  regular  call- 1 
ers  was-Kwame  Nkrumah, 
future  ptsident  of  Ghana. 

Banda  campaigned  cease- 
lessly, buin  vain,  against  the 
creation  f the  Central  Afri- 
can Fedeation.  He  foresaw, 
quite  rigtly,  that  the  white 
settlers  ofiouthem  Rhodesia 
would  calkhe  political  tune. 
When  thi  federation  was 
formed  in  S53,  he  left  Britain 
in  disgust  > take  up  medical 
work  in  ttuGold  Coast,  soon 
i to  be  Ghana 

There  w€e  other  reasons 
why  he  w i keen  to  leave 
London.  Mazaret,  the  “nice 
English  lady,  had  started  as 
Banda's  recetionist,  then  be- 
came his  miress  and  father 
of  his  child,  ‘avid.  Her  hus- 
band, an  an?  officer,  took 
considerable  mbrage  and  in 
the  ensuing  ivorce  action, 
Banda  wasfited  as  co- 
respondent 

The  Gold  Cast  however, 
was  not  the  ham  Banda  and 
Margaret  mi gk  have  wished 
for.  They  sep^ted  in  1958 
when  young  policians  in  Ny- 
asaland began  aiilitant  cam- 
paign for  Lndepidence.  and 
called  on  Bands©  return  to 
be  their  “messia.*.  He  flew  to 
Scotland  and  axujusJy  asked 
several  missiorry  friends 
what  he  shouli  do.  They 
urged  him  to  acot  the  chal- 
lenge. So  after  4 years,  he 


built  to  accommode  5,000 
visitors  a day.  it  wtjnvaded 
by  a multitude  of  2Jf)0.  Some 
2,500  places  of  inter  t were 
bombed  in  Bosnia. 

The  Louvre  muse]  exhi- 
bition space  was  eroded 
from  35.000  to 70.000  uare 
metres  to  satisfy  den^c  of 
tour  operators.  Leondo  da 
Vinci  and  his  war  mztines: 
art  subordinated  to  n^s- 
sity.  Leonardo  da  Vin^id 
the  Mona  Lisa:  art  as  ^th- 
etic  exercise.  War  and-t 
confront  each  other,  hoe 
part  of  the  world  just  w fa 
another,  an  amazing  cc^q. 
tration  of  works  of  art © 
Mona  Lisa  in  Sarajevo:  t 
moves  to  where  war  hap 
spread  destruction  and ' 
death.  Charter  flights  cav- 
ing troops  armed  with  ct. 
eras  are  changing  their  4- 
destination. 

Gifts,  art  and  war.  In  a sea. 
sonal  edition  of  Colors. 

Toilet  humor 

“THE  decline  of  Britain  is 
proved  by  the  closing  of  pu  ! 
lie  conveniences.  The  es- 
sence of  every  culture  is  to  i 

found  in  its  sanitary  arrant  i 


returned  to  the  land  he  could 
scarcely  remember,  whose 
language  he  had  almost 
forgotten. 

The  young  nationalists  — 

mainly  teachers,  journalists 
and  lawyers  — brought 
tumultuous  crowds  to  wel- 
come him  and  put  all  the 
power  in  his  hands.  In  the 
mounting  excitement,  vio- 
lence broke  out,  Banda  and 
his  aides  were  arrested,  and 
the  federation’s  prime  minis- 
ter, Sir  Roy  Welensky.  called 
on  Britain  to  back  firm  action 
in  the  protectorate. 

Banda  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  prison  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  while  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Iain  Macleod,  pon- 
dered the  impasse.  Eventu- 
ally he  decided  that  Harold 
Macmillan’s  famous  “wind  of 
change"  was  a hurricane  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

Banda  and  his  “boys”,  as  he 
liked  to  call  them,  were  freed, 
and  Welensky’s  federation 
was  condemned.  By  the  time 
of  the  final  dismemberment 
conference  — at  Victoria 
Falls  in  1963  — Banda  was 
preparing  for  absolute  power. 
He  did  not  even  bother  to  at- 
tend the  conference. 

Malawi  became  Indepen- 
dent in  July  1964  and  within 
weeks  Banda  was  locked  In  a 
power  struggle  with  his  cabi- 
net A main  cause  of  the  div- 
isions was  his  hitherto  unsus- 
pected conservatism  — his 
wish  for  Malawi  to  forge  close 
friendships  with  South  Africa 
and  Portugal,  whicb  still 
occupied  neighbouring  Mo- 
zambique. All  but  three  of  the 
cabinet  were  dismissed  on  the 
spurious  grounds  that  they 
were  secretly  taking  funds 
from  Communist  China. 
When  the  ousted  ministers 
tried  to  organise  uprisings, 
the  white-run  police  and 
army  were  keen  to  help 
Banda  put  them  down. 

The  whites  in  Malawi  — 
settlers  and  civil  servants 


ments.”  It  was  the  sort  of  wild 
generalisation  that  only  out- 
siders can  get  away  with.  I 
couldn't  remember  quite 
where  she  was  from  but  I was 
beginning  to  regret  asking 
her  to  dinner. 

She  had  done  all  the  talking 
for  the  past  two  hours.  "Do 
you  know.”  she  asked,  “What 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
a British  house?” 

I could  tell  it  was  a trap. 

She  wanted  a clever  answer, 
everyone  yawned. 

“Well”  she  pronounced 
firmly.  “It’s  the  lavatory 
bowl/' 

“Er...” 

“Come  and  see."  She  led  me 
off  to  my  loo.  I felt  silly  but  I 
was  forced  to  follow,  making 
helpless  gestures.  We  stared 
gravely  into  the  lavatory 
bowl  seeking  revelation,  try- 
ing not  to  imagine  the  ghost 
of  Duchamp  astride  it 
It  was  relatively  dean. 

“A  perfect  fusion  of  form 
and  function-"  She  motioned 
with  a cigarette. 

“Look  at  the  classic  sim- 
plicity of  the  lines,  the 
smooth  flow.” 

She  had  been  trained  as  a 
potter  and  made  womby 


alike  — were  all  behind  the 
little  doctor  in  a dark  three- 
piece  suit  and  homburg  hat 
And  by  1967,  his  opponents 
had  been  killed  or  driven  into 
exile. 

It  was  not  long  before 
Banda  made  a state  visit  to 
South  Africa.  The  red  carpets 
were  rolled  out,  the  army’s 
cannons  roared  in  salute,  and 
the  roars  of  condemnation 
from  the  rest  of  black  Africa 
were  just  as  loud.  The  doctor 
did  not  care.  South  Africa  had 
promised  to  help  finance  and 
build  a new  capital,  Lilongwe, 
in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
where  his  support  was 
strongest. 

By  1971.  when  Banda  be- 
came life  president  his  grip 
was  absolute.  He  gave  tom- 
self;  for  good  measure,  the 
portfolios  of  external  affairs, 
justice,  works  and  agriculture 
and  C-in-C  of  the  armed 
forces.  His  eyes,  ears  and 
strong  arms  in  every  village 


of  the  land  were  the  Young 
Pioneers. 

There  were  other  more  omi- 
nous declarations.  His  oppo- 
nents were  to  be  made  “meat 
for  the  crocodiles"  and  he  let 
It  be  known  that  he  was  to  be 
called  "Ngwazi"  — the  Con- 
queror. He  promised  that  de- 
tainees would  be  kept  in  de- 
tention “until  they  rotted". 

In  fact,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  1970  and 
1990  a total  of  250,000  Malawi- , 
ans  — out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  eight  million  — had 
been  in  detention  at  one  time 
or  another.  Most  were  name- 
less. but  the  imprisonment 
for  three  years  of  the  coun- 
try’s leading  poet,  Jack  Ma- 
panje.  was  internationally 
condemned. 

Mapanje  was  lucky.  He 
came  out  alive.  The  bodies  of 
many  disappeared  into  the 
Shire  -River  after  interroga- 
tion- Several  ministers  who 
had  roused  Banda's  Ire  were 


The  whites  in 
Malawi  - 
settlers  and 
civil  servants 
alike -were  all 
behind  the  little 
doctor  in  a dark 
three-piece  suit 
and  homburg 
hat.  And  by 
1967,  his 
opponents  had 
been  killed  or 
driven  into  exile 


killed  in  “car  crashes”.  In  one 
instance,  a minister’s  wife 
was  told  of  toe  fetal  “acci- 
dent” even  before  her  hus- 
band’s car  was  crashed  into 
by  a heavier  vehicle. • 

Quite  soon  after  Banda’s 
return,  toe  life  president  had 
acquired  a new  woman  com- 
panion, who  was  likewise  his 
receptionist.  Cecilia  Eadza- 
mira  was  first  employed  by 
Banda  during  toe  brief  time 
after  1958  when  he  ran  a med- 
ical practice  in  Blantyre.  She 
became  the  “official  hostess" 
and  as  the  doctor  became 
older  her  power  grew.  Mama 
(mother  of  toe  nation)  Kadza- 
mira,  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died,  encouraged 
Banda  to  build  himself  13  pal- 
aces around  Malawi,  then 
shopped  for  the  furnishings 
in  South  Africa. 

It  was  Banda's  pretence, 
until  his  decline  after  a brain 
operation  in  South  Africa  in 
1993.  to  whisper  to  visitors: 
'Tm  isolated,  I don’t  know 
what  is  going  on.  They  don't 
tell  me  anything.”  In  truth,  he 
always  knew,  as  when  vari- 1 
ous  political  exiles  in  Zimba- 
bwe and  Zambia  were  mur- 
dered by  his  hit  squads. 

He  certainly  knew  when 
lawyer  Orton  Chirwa,  his 
one-time  minister  of  justice, 
was  kidnapped  on  the  Zam- 
bian border,  together  with 
Chlrwa’s  wife.  Vera,  a univer- 
sity lecturer.  It  was  only  after 
frantic  appeals  from  the  I 
Church  of  Scotland  that 
Banda  agreed  not  to  hang 
them  both.  Instead,  they  were 
put  In  detention,  manacled  to 
their  cell  floors,  and  never 
once  allowed  to  meet  Ten 
years  or  such  treatment  killed 
the  elderly  Orton,  but  Vera 
emerged  alive. 

Finally,  pressure  from  both 
inside  and  outside  the 
country  led  to  a referendum 
in  1993.  when  Malawi  voted 
handsomely  for  multi-party 
democracy.  And  in  the 
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following  year.  Banda  was  de- 
feated in  the  country's  first 
democratic  elections.  The  de- 
posed -Banda  then  faced  a 
murder'  trial,  -when,  he  was 
charged,  along  with  Mama 
Kadzamira  and  two  others, 
with  toe  1983  killings  of  three 
cabinet  ministers  and  an  MP. 
After  an  eight-month  trial, 
Banda,  who  had  been  ruled 
too  frail  to  appear  in  court, 
was  acquitted,  along  with  toe 
other  defendants. 

For  many  years,  Banda  had 
had  his  supporters  outside 
Malawi.  The  most  vocal  were 
right-wing  economists  who 
argued,  with  some  justifica- 
tion. that  the  country  was 
tightly  run.  making  the  best 
of  what  few  resources  it  had. 
The  crops  were  always 
planted  on  time,  and  toe  civil 
service  was  more  efficient 
than  in  most  African  states. 

Yet  such  support  had  meant 
turning  a blind  eye  to  police 
state  repression,  toe  denial  of 
press  freedom,  Banda’s 
shameless  accumulation  of 
private  wealth,  and  his  reck- 
less spending  on  such  pro- 
jects as  toe  Kamuzu  Academy 
in  his  Kasungu  home  town. 
The  academy,  casting  £16  mil- 
lion. teaches  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  is  intended  to  produce  an 
elite  from  hand-picked  pupils. 
The  regulation  uniform  in- 
cludes blazers  and  straw  boat- 
ers. In  most  other  Malawian 
schools,  there  are  scarcely 
any  books  or  pencils. 

The  achievements  of  Has- 
tings Kamuzu  Banda  in  the 
first  two-thirds  of  his  life 
were  extraordinary.  But  the 
cruelty  and  excesses  of  the 
final  third  have  put  him.  in 
the  crowded  pantheon  of  Afri- 
can tyrants,  not  so  verv  far 
behind  Idi  Amin. 

Richard  Hall 

Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda,  born 
WlBy  14,  1906  (ottlcial  date):  died 
November  25.  7997 
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CORRECTIONS  ANt 
CLARIFICATIONS 

IN  AN  article  in  G2  on  No 
vember  13  about 
Constable  Dee  Mazur- 
kiewicz’s  action  against 
Thames  Valley  Police  for  sex- 
ual  harassment,  the  headline 
Come  in  Bonky.  Porky  and 
Gonzo.  yoor  time  is  up,  was 
used.  As  toe  article  made 
dear,  there  was  no  intention 
to  suggest  that  the  officers 
with  those  nicknames  were  in 
any  way  implicated  In  sexual 
harassment  and  we  are  happy 
to  clarify  that  Our  apologies 
for  any  embarrassment 
caused. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPH  which 
accompanied  our  report  head- 
lined Met  officer  is  convicted 
of  assault  page  4.  November 
18.  was  wrongly  captioned. 
The  incident  shown  in  the 
picture  did  not  take  place  in 
May,  1996.  as  stated,  but  in 
May.  1994,  as  the  report  made 
clear. 

THE  TITLE  of  the  Harold 
Evans  book  referred  to  on 
Page  1 yesterday,  is  not  Good 
News  Bad  News,  but  Good 
Times,  Bad  Times. 

IN  AN  interview  with  Peter 
Brook,  The  Week,  November 
22.  we  said  he  went  to  Win- 
chester. In  fed,  he  went  to 
Westminster. 

THE  presenter  of  BBC  tele- 
vlsion’s  Watchdog  pro- 
gramme is  Anne  Robinson 
and  not  Anne  Diamond  as 
stated  in  G2,  page  8,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

It  is  the  polity  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax:  0171  239  9897.  E-mail 
IanJdayes*qguardtan.co.  uk 
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things  in  ceramic.  She  bad 
brought  one  with  her.  She 
knew  all  about  smooth  flow. 
"Yet  misguided.  Thomas 
Crapper  invented  the  waste- 
ful modern  age  with  the  flush 
toilet  One  day  all  these  will 
be  in  museums  and  people 
will  come  to  look  at  them  as 
pure  form." 

“Maybe."  1 countered,  sev- 
eral paces  behind.  “But  he 
also  paid  the  price  and  de- 
stroyed the  Crappers.  Look  in 
any  phone  book.  They  all  had 
to  change  their  names." 

But  perhaps  she  was  right. 

I mused,  at  least  as  far  as  toe 
traveller  is  concerned. 

Travel  reduces  everyone  to  a 
number  of  basic  physical 
functions.  That  in  normal 
life,  are  invisibly  embedded 
in  significant  existence.  Only 
travellers  think  about  the  act 
of  excretion.  Travel  is  an  in- 
herently infimtilising 
experience. 

“For  Westerners,  perhaps, 
it’s  worse  in  Japan,”  I contin- 
ued, warming  to  the  task. 
“The  world  swims  in  unavail- 
able significance  — language 
you  can’t  understand,  signs 
you  can’t  begin  to  stammer 
out  or  even  recognise.  Then 


they  throw  the  Japanse  lava- 
tory at  you.” 

High  Life  on  the  Legacy  of 
Thomas  Crapper. 

Bondage 

LIKE  many  other  great  fic- 
tional creations,  the  charac- 
ter of  James  Bond  is  tantalis- 
i ingly  underdrawn,  allowing 
the  reader  or  viewer  to  form 
his  or  her  own  image  of  the 
hero.  This  much  is  known  of 
his  background:  as  a young 
boy,  James  Bond  was  or- 
phaned when  both  his 
parents  were  killed  in  a 
climbing  accident.  He  lived 
with  his  aunt  and  then  went 
to  Eton  as  a boarder.  His  in- 
volvement with  girls  led  to 
his  expulsion  and  he  com- 
pleted his  early  education  at 
a Scottish  public  school 
called  Fettes.  Afterwards,  he 
went  to  Cambridge  Universi- 
ty, but  did  not  excel  as  a 
student 

Bond  really  came  into  his 
own  when  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy.  He  rose  quickly 
to  the  rank  of  Commander 
and  his  success  in  secret  op- 
erations led  to  his  recruit- 
ment by  M16.  His  skill  and 


daring  as  a secret  agent 
earned  him  his  "00"  status — 
a professional  spy  with  a 
licence  to  kill  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

The  aspects  ofhis  adult 
character— toe  SaviUe  Row 
suits,  fast  cars,  beautiful 
women,  penchant  for  gam- 
bling in  casinos.  Martini, 
shaken,  not  stirred  and  so  on 
— are  now  legendary  and 
familiar  to  people  the  world 

over. 

An  idiot’s  guide  to  007 The  Qf- 
flcal  Collectors  Series 
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Bonded . . . but  not  stirred 


Telltales 

CONTRARY  to  popular  be- 
lief, the  Grimms  did  not  run 

around  in  the  fields  and  col- 
lect their  stories  from  garru- 
lous peasants.  For  the  most 
part,  they  invited  educated 
storytellers  to  their  home 
and  then  had  them  tell  the 
tales  aloud,  while  the 
Grimms  took  notes. 

..  *n  addition,  they  took  rid- 
dies  legends  and  fables,  di- 
rertly  from  books,  journals 
and  letters,  and  edited  them 
accord  mg  to  their  own  taste 
ana  familiarity  with  different 
versions.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Grimms’  work 
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Britain  agrees  today  to  an  EU  It 
directive  that  could  mean  that  | 

the  ownership  of  your  blood  cells  * 
and  your  genes  could  be 
transferred  to  a company  that 
holds  the  patents.  What’s  going  on? 
David  Rowan  finds  out. 


REAKFAST  time  two  years  ago,  after  an  earlier  characterises  nat-  1 
on  Tuesday  was  proposal  failed  over  ethical  ural  material  ! 
rather  more  event-  concerns,  to  codify  the  potent-  should  be  aide  to 
fill  than  usual  in  mg  of  genetic  material  across  patent  not  just  the 
north  London  the  animal  and  plant  king-  method  by  which 
neighbourhood  cf  do ms.  In  July  this  year  the  this  was  done,  but 
Lord  Simon  of  Highbury  At  European  Parliament  agreed  the  material  ttseH” 
7.15am,  a dozen  or  so  protesters  to  a draft  of  the  directive.  Nor  is  it  simply 
broke  the  calm  cf  the  Competi-  although  it  suggested  some  environmental 
ttveness  Minister's  Islington  amendments  in  response  to  organisations  that 
townhouse  to  suspend  from  the  the  objectors'  fears  that  it  have  voiced  con- 
roof  a bright  yellow  banner  would  offer  a blanket  “patent  oera.  The  fflinraai 
reading  “No  patents  m life”,  on  life".  Today  the  amended  Genetics  Society  the 
and  to  stick  a few  “Patent  pend-  proposal  will  come  to  the  Clinical  Molecular  G 
ing"  signs  on  trees  in  his  gar-  Council  of  Ministers,  where  — Society,  the  Associate 
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dra.  The  BioPirates,  as  the  subject  to  qualified  majority  Clinical  Cytogeneticists  and 
protesters  styled  themselves,  voting — the  directive  is  likely  the  Genetic  Nurses  and 


departed  once  the  police 
arrived,  but  not  before  clarify 


Ing  their  purpose;  this  had  been 
nothingless,  they  declared,  than 


to  go  through  to  the  European  Social  Workers  Association, 
Parliament  for  a second  opin-  recently  Issued  their  own 
ion  before  becoming  law;  joint  statement  “We  do  not 

Lord  Simon  is  likely  to  indl-  believe  that  such  sequences 


their  very  last  chance  to  stall  cate  Britain’s  approval.  John  (patents  on  fragmentary 
“the  racetocommodify  life”.  Battle,  the  Department  of  sequences  from  human 

They  will  not  have  sue-  Trade  and  Industry  minister  DNA,  of  no  known  func- 
ceeded.  For  today  Lord  Simon  most  closely  involved  with  the  tion  or  utility)  should  be 
will  sign  up  to  a European  directive,  stresses  that  “it  does  patentable,  partly 
Union  directive  that  environ-  not  afford  patent  rights  to  any-  because  of  file  lack  of 
mentalists,  religious  groups,  thing  which  is  not  patentable 
some  scientists  and  even  that  under  current  law”,  but  will 
rare  sighting,  a dissenting  New  merely  clarify  the  situation 
Labour  MR  speak  of  in  the  across  Europe  and  “har- 
abBCiuUat  language  of  the  cor-  m anise  the  patenting  regime", 
porate  conspiracy  The  Direc-  “We  don’t  dispute  that  there  groups  were  found  to  hold 
tiro  on  the  Legal  Protection  of  are  major  ethical  concerns,”  patents  on  parts  of  the  same 
Biological  Inventionsfl),  says  a DTI  spokeswoman*  ovcuaB  functioning 
designed  to  allow  btotedmol-  “which  Is  why  we  are  holding  sequence...  A natural 
ogy  companies  to  patent  the  a major  consultation  exercise  human,  gene  sequence  is 
results  cf  their  research,  is  “a  next  summer.  But  patent  law  part  of  the  human  body  and 
frightening  prospect  and  ftmda-  is  about  property  rights  — as  such  should  not  be 
mentally  humoral”,  in  the  and  this  directive  is  not  the 
words  - of  GreenpeacefS}.  most  appropriate  place  tc 
According  to  a group  of  British  address  the  ethical  question." 
scientists,  it  will  "threaten  the  Advances  in  biotechnology 
very  foundations  cf  scientific  can  indeed  already  be 
research”  pj.  And  as  the  MP  patented  under  European 
Alan  Simpson  puts  it  It  will  patent  law.  What  concerns 
transfer  the  ownership  of  your  campaigners  against  the 
blood  cells,  your  genes,  and  directive  is  the  wide  nature  of 
your  resistance  to  hereditary  the  rights  the  new  patents  will 
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patents  on  living  organisms 
that  have  hitherto  been 
granted  hesitantly  and  on  an 
ad-hoc  basis,”  says  Maya 
Vaughan  of  the  Gaia  founda- 
tion. “It  will  also  make  chal- 
lenges to  unethical  and 
broad-sweeping  patents,  such 
as  the  one  on  umbilical-cord 
blood  cells,  much  more  diffi- 
cult” Other  campaigners  take 
a more  emotive  view  about  the 
risks  of  allowing  life  to  be 
patented:  they  recall  the  case 
of  the  Seattle  physician  who 
patented  the  cells  of  his 
patient,  John  Moore,  without 
Moore's  informed  consent  — 
which  Novartis,  a Swiss  com- 
pany, used  to  derive  pharma- 
ceutical products.  Or  they  talk 
about  the  Hagahai,  people  in 
the  remote  highlands  of 
Papua  New  Guinea,  who  had 
their  first  contact  with  the 
outside  world  in  1984.  Blood 
samples  were  collected  after 
they  had  been  exposed  to 
viruses,  and  later  the  National 
Institute  cf  Health  in  the  US 
was  granted  a patent  on  a 
Hagahai  man’s  call  line 
(which  was  later  overturned). 

More  specifically,  oppo- 
nents fear  that  private  owner- 
ship of  genes  will  limit 
scientific  research  that  would 
benefit  all  As  a group  of  sci- 
entists wrote  in  Nature:  “The 
present  directive  from  Brus- 
sels succeeds  only  in  threaten- 
ing free  access  to  material  and 
freedom  to  pursue  promising 
lines  of  enquiry” 

Then  the  are  the  potential 
costs  to  the  NHS  and  other 
users.  Manchester  Regional 
Genetics  Centre  was  billed  for 
95,000  by  a Toronto-based 
biotech  company  which  had 
applied  for  a patent  cm  a kit 
for  testing  cystic  fibrosis.  Dr 
I Gareth  Evans,  consultant  in 
^ medical  genetics  in  Manches- 
ter; warns  that  the  NHS  will 
have  to  pay  licence  fees  and 
royalties  on  all  patented 
genes.  “Genetic  tests  for  heart 
disease  and  breast  cancer  may 
involve  the  testing  of  25  or  i 
more  genes  each.”  he  says.  1 
“This  will  mean  15  separate  1 
royalties  to  be  paid.”  I 


THE  Govern 


ment  has  on  bal- 


tended 


industry's  own 
concerns.  If  Britain  does  not 


sign  up  to  the  directive,  the 
DTI  warns,  there  is  a “big 
chance”  that  pharmaceutical 
companies  currently  based 
here  will  move  elsewhere  — an 


argument,  notably  also  heard 
recently  about  the  Formula 
One  industry  Besides,  tt 
stresses  that  the  directive  will 


not  give  companies  the  rights 
to  the  genes  themselves:  pri- 
vate companies  “must  demon- 
strate they  have  developed  a 
technical  process  — tt  has  to  be 
an  Invention,  not  a discovery”. 

In  lobbying  the  Government, 
the  biotechnology  industry 
said  the  directive  was  essen- 


try”  it  says.  'They  are  an 
absolute  prerequisite  for 

investment  in  research  in  an 
industry  where  it  takes  around 
10-12  years  and  more  than  £200 
million  to  research  and  develop 
each  new  medicine  with  no 
guarantee  of  success.” 

It  is  undeniable  that  biotech- 
nology has  been  of  broad  bene- 
fit it  has  allowed  the 
development  of  treatments  for 
a range  of  diseases  from  can- 
cer to  cystic  fibrosis.  Increas- 
ingly new  medicines  are  being 
based  an  the  body's  own  mole- 
cules: last  year,  for  instance, 
diabetics  were  able  to  use  an 
improved  form  of  incnlin, 
lispro,  made  by  changing  the 
order  of  some  amino  acids  in  a 
protein.  But  one  key  argument 
is  whether  this  would  continue 
IT  the  ownership  of  the  genes 
themselves  remained  unregu- 
lated under  European  law. 
Alan  Simpson  points  out  that 
if  patents  are  granted  to  one 
company,  other  competing 
research  projects  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  be  abandoned. 

TODAY’S  Council  of 
Ministers  vote 
will  not  end  the 
debate.  The  Gov- 
ernment indeed, 
says  it  wants  it  to 
become  broader  and  more 
open.  But  there  is  now  little 
chance  that  genes,  human  or 
otherwise,  will  escape  regula- 
tion through  European  patent 
law.  if  that  moves  the  debate 
beyond  the  more  scare  mon- 
gering  and  bigoted  tones  of  a 
few  of  the  protesters,  some  at 
least  will  be  grateful 
Professor  Steve  Jones,  emi- 
nent geneticist  and  author  of 
In  The  Blood,  believes  that 
much  of  the  current  debate  on 
patenting  is  misplaced.  He 
dismisses  campaigners’  wor- 
ries about  the  ownership  of 
human  beings  as  “romantic 
obscurantism":  “ft's  just  silly 
— you  cant  own  a human 
being.  Such  arguments  are 
giving  chemicals'  a soul  they 
don’t  have."  The  argument 
today  Jones  befieves.  should 
not  be  about  whether  particu- 
lar DNA  sequences  should  be 
patented,  but  ajout  who  owns 
the  patents.  “The  parallel,  to 
me,  is  the  ropinrigfat  laws.  In 
the  19th  century  many  writ- 
ers, Dickens  Included,  stopped 
writing  for  4 time  because 
their  stuff  was  stolen.  It’s  the 
same  for  gese  research:  no 
invest  in  it  if 
k.” 

What  should  be  debated 
now,  Jonesjsays,  is  not  the 
Issue  of  patenting  DNA,  “but 
the  more  technical  argument 
about  whener  DNA  is  a dis- 
covery or  ro  invention.  I don't 
know  wheper  It  is  one  or  the 
ientists  can  do  is 
patent  lawyers 
their  vievls  — and  you’ll  find 
there  is  m consensus." 


discoveries.  But  article  &2 


disorders  to  " greed-driven " 
companies  that  hold  the 

patents^. 


afford  private  companies.  “At 
issue  is  whether  these  patents 
should  be  much  broader  in 


You  may  not  hove  beard  of  nature  than  other  patents," 
the  directive,  which  will  enter  says  Abby  Munson,  campaign 
one  of  the  later  pit-stops  today  director  of  the  Gentiles 
on  its  way  to  becoming  Euro-  Forum.  “Whether,  for  exam- 
pean  law  It  was  introduced  pie,  someone  who  isolates  and 


secure  monopoly  rights  to  any 
therapies  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  gene.  Campaign 
groups  across  Europe  have 
been  opposing  a patent  granted 
in  Germany  to  the  US  company 
Biocyte,  which  covers  all 
human  Mood  cells  taken  from 


the  umbilical  cord  of  a new- 


Would  you  like  to  get  hold  of  the 
paper  you’re  holding  more  easily? 


Six  days  a week,  the  Guardian  international  consistently  delivers  the  latest  news  to  an  international  readership 
In  many  countries  we've  gone  further  by  introducing  a subscription  service,  in  order  to  make  its  unparalleled  IK, 

European  and  world  news  more  readily  available. 

We're  planning  to  extend  this  service  to  more  countries  over  the  coming  months.  So.  if  you’d  like  to  know  wheper 
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Asia  in 
turmoil 


Crisis 
kills  off 
fourth 
finance 
house 


Leather  boys In  bomber- 

jackets  supplied  by  their 
hosts,  president  Suharto  of 
Indonesia,  premier  Ryutaro 
Hashimoto  of  Japan  and 
president  Kim  Yonng-sam 
of  South  Korea  hear  calls 
for  action  to  ease  their  crisis 
at  the  Asia  Pacific 
Economic  Co-operation 
forum  in  Vancouver 
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Japan  takes  new  pounding 


Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo 


Confidence  in 
Japan's  debt-rid- 
den financial  sec- 
tor took  a fresh 
pounding  yester- 
day with  the  failure  of  an- 
other bank  and  fresh  signs 
that  the  nation's  credit 
crunch  is  worsening. 

Tokuyo  City  Bank,  a 
regional  bank  based  in  Sen- 
dai, north-west  Japan,  folded 
under  the  weight  of  huge  non- 
performing  loans  and  prob- 
lems securing  operating  capi- 
tal in  an  increasingly 
cautious  market 
It  is  the  fourth  major  finan- 
cial institution  in  Japan  to 
foil  this  month  and  comes  just 
two  days  after  Yamaichi  Secu- 
rities announced  the  nation's 
largest  corporate  failure  since 
the  war. 

Tokuyo  City  president  To- 
kio  Niida  indicated  that  the 
repercussions  of  the  earlier 
collapses  had  tilled  off  his 
bank.  “Since  the  fell  of  Ya- 
maichi Securities,  we  have 
faced  a steeper-tian-expected 
decline  in  the  irice  of  our 
bank's  stock  and  more  with- 
drawals than  we  mticipated," 
he  said. 

Increasing  presaire  on  the 
Japanese  OnancUl  system, 
the  OS  credit  ratug  agency 
Moody's  Investor  Service 
said  it  may  lower  the  credit 
ratings  on  five  myor  Japa- 
nese banks:  Long-Tern  Credit 
Bank  of  Japan,  Nippn  Credit 
Bank.  Mitsui  Trust  aid  Bank- 
ing, . Yasuda  Trust  aid  Bank- 
ing, and  Chuo  Tnst  and 


Ranking,  “These  five  banks’ 

fitmnHal  fundamental  remain 

very  weak,”  Moody’s  said. 

With  speculation  rife  about 
which  firm  would  be  next, 
banks  and  brokerages  took 
the  unusual  step  of  declaring 
they  were  in  good  financial 
health  in  a flurry  of  public 
statements  »nd  press  confer- 
ences. 

Among  them,  Daiwa  Securi- 
ties, one  of  the  Japan’s  Big 
Four  brokerages,  insisted  it 
had  a good  capital  adequacy 
ratio  and  denied  suggestions 
that  it  had  off-the-book  debts 
or  been  involved  In  illegal 
'‘tobashl"  deals  — two  of  the 
problems  that  sank  YamaichL 
Earlier  in  the  day,  three  for- 
mer senior  Daiwa  executives 
had  been  Indicted  for  their  al- 
leged role  in  the  sokaiya  rack- 
eteer pay-off  scandal  that  has 
embroiled  the  Big  Four. 

And  police  raided  the  head- 
quarters of  Mitsubishi  Estate 
and  Hitachi,  two  prominent 
Japanese  companies,  to  col- 
lect evidence  in  connection 


Hiroshi  Mitsuznka. . . 
‘No  more  failures’ 


with  alleged  illegal  payofls  to 
a corporate  racketeer. 

The  raids  followed  the  ar- 
rests on  Tuesday  of  two  Mit- 
subishi Estate  officials  and 
one  Hitachi  official  in  connec- 
tion with  the  scandal. 

Despite  the  banks’  assur- 
ances. the  markets  remained 
sceptical.  Although  the  Tokyo 
bourse  rebounded  slightly 
after  yesterday's  steep  foil 
shares  in  brokerage  houses 
and  other  financial  institu- 
tions continued  to  suffer 
losses.  Trading  in  Yasuda 
Trust  and  Banking  had  to  be 
halted  because  the  rush  of  sell 
orders  triggered  a regulatory 
brake. 

Interbank  lenders  also  took 
a more  cautious  stance,  push- 
ing the  key  short-term  money 
rate  up  to  0.68  per  cent  well 
above  the  central  bank’s  tar- 
get of  0.5  per  cent. 

This  makes  it  more  expen- 
sive for  banks  to  borrow  and, 
according  to  analysts,  in- 
creases the  chances  of  further 
failures. 

The  previous  day,  it  was 
revealed  that  13  banks  ex- 
pected pre-tax  losses  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Including 
Tokyo  Mitsubishi  Bank 
which  forecast  a loss  of 
730  billion  yen  (£3.43  billion}. 

Despite  another  day  of  tur- 
moil finance  minister  Hiro- 
shi Mltsuzuka  said  no  further 
failures  were  likely.  He  called 
for  investors  to  stay  calm  and 
to  Ignore  “groundless”  mar- 
ket rumours. 

‘Teople  should  rest  assured 
that  their  deposits  and  insur- 
ance policies  will  be  pro- 
tected,” he  said. 


Samsung  packs  in  picnics  and 
executive  perks,  others  face 
grimmer  options  as  they  try  to 
work  a new  economic  miracle 


In  Seoul 


THE  company  pic- 
nics are  being 
stopped  and  execu- 
tives will  take  a 
10  per  cent  pay  cut 
and  no  longer  fly  first  class. 

These  were  just  some  of 
the  measures  announced 
yesterday  by  Samsung,  one 
of  South  Korea's  biggest  in- 
dustrial conglomerates,  as 
it  struggles  to  survive  the 
country's  deepening  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

In  a move  which  Samsung 
acknowledged  was  a break 
with  Korean  tradition,  it 
plans  to  award  pay  rises  on 
the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  seniority.  “We  cannot 
overcome  this  national  eco- 
nomic crisis  without  bone- 
aching  pain  for  survival,” 
the  company  said. 

The  country’s  second- 
largest  chaebol  (conglomer- 
ate), said  it  was  looking  to 
cut  costs  by  1 trillion  won 
(£536  million)  next  year. 
Investment  would  be  cat  by 
a third,  to  6 trillion  won  and 
focused  on  core  business 
areas:  telecommunications, 
semiconductors,  cars  and 
Korean  retail  business. 

Travel  and  entertainment 
budgets  are  to  be  cut  by 


Ernest  Saunders  in  US  legal  row 


Dan  Atkinson 


FORMER  Guinness  chief 
Ernest  Saunders  was 
yesterday  at  the  entre 
of  a new  legal  row  — just 
hours  before  the  Goverment 
was  due  to  publish  the  rport 
of  an  investigation  inti  the 
controversial  £2£5bfllioi  bid 
battle  in  1986  for  drinks  goup 
Distillers. 

His  erstwhile  business  Wi- 
ner David  Elias  has  file  a 
complaint  in  the  Suprme 
Court  of  New  York  Stateal- 
Leging  that  Mr  Saunders  ad 
others  wrongfully  soughtto 
diminish  Mr  Elias's  nnarwhi 
interest  in  Minneapolis  infr- 
mation-systexns  group  Hr- 
pur-Gelco.  He  is  claiming  tts 


stake  Is  worth  a minimum  of 
$240  million  (£145  million). 

The  row  between  Mr 
Saunders  — Jailed  in  1990  for 
his  part  in  an  illegal  share- 
support  operation  during  the 
bid  and  Mr  Elias  has  been 
simmering  for  some  time. 
Harpur-Gelco  was  created  by 
the  two  men  and  others  more 
than  three  years  ago,  and 
runs  payments  systems  in- 
cluding the  Overdrive  and 
Dlalcard  fuel  cards  used  by 
motorists  in  Britain. 

Mr  Saunders  is  chairman  of 
the  group’s  executive  commit- 
tee and  is  reportedly  on  a 
*500.000  salary  with  generous 
perks.  Mr  Ellas  said  that  after 
he  had  “successfully  operated 
Harpur-Gelco  and  had  sub- 
stantially increased  its  value, 


to  the  benefit  of  all  sharehold- 
ers, [the]  defendants  acted  to 
take  . . . [from  me  my]  entire 
Interest  in  H-G  for  their  own 
benefit.” 

Mr  Elias  claims  Mr 
Saunders  and  others  deprived 
him  of  management  powers 
and  used  the  leverage  gained 
to  farce  him  to  accept  a lower 
price  for  his  interest  than 
that  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
They  misused  their  manage- 
ment control  he  alleges,  to 
block  a share  sale,  knowing 
Mr  Elias  needed  the  flotation 
in  order  to  meet  his  financial 
obligations. 

Harpur-Gelco  rejected  the 
claims  as  “spurious,  vexa- 
tious and  without  merit",  and 
said  they  would  be  strongly 

defended. 


Today,  the  Guinness  report 
— ll  years  in  the  making  — 
will  be  published.  It  will  con- 
tain the  results  of  lengthy  in- 
terviews conducted  with  the 
key  players  In  the  affair,  in- 
terviews during  which  they 
had  no  right  to  silence.  Last 
year,  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  ruled  the  use 
in  court  of  evidence  thus  ob- 
tained was  a breach  of  Mr 
Saunders’s  rights  under  the 
European  Convention. 

Also  jailed  in  1990  were 
stockbroker  Anthony  Barnes 
and  Gerald  Ronson,  head  of 
the  Heron  empire,  who  had 
agreed  to  buy  Guinness 
shares  as  part  of  an  illegal 
share-support  racket  Finan- 
cier Sir  Jack  Lyons  was  fined 
£3  million  for  his  part. 


High  pojnd  closes  grip  on  exports 


Data  suggests  Brifcin’s  trade  may 
slide  into  deficit,  wiles  Mark  Atkinson 


BRITAIN’S  trade  gap 
with  the  rest  of  the 
world  widened 
arply  In  September  as  the 
mng  pound  began  to  take 
; toll  on  exports- 
rhe  increase  in  the  short- 
11  between  exports  and 
i ports  of  goods  to  £1,252 
[llion  from  £616  million 
August  provided  the  first 
iclal  bard  evidence  that 
porters  are  struggling 
ainst  cheaper  competi- 
id  In  world  markets. 
‘Excluding  oil  and  er- 
tlc  items,  export  volume 
owth  appears  to  be  slow- 


ing down,”  said  a spokes- 
man for  the  Office  for 
Rational  Statistics.  “In  the 
arly  part  of  .the  year  esc- 
orts were  growing  by 
bout  1 per  cent  a month 
it  they  have  now  slowed 
'■  about  0.25  per  cent  a 
Onth.” 

Analysts  believe  the  data 
Cxld  mark  the  beginning 
oa  long  slide  into  the  red 
ft  the  nation’s  trade 
apunt 

fhese  numbers  confirm 
th  the  long  anticipated 
dexioration  of  the  UK’s 
trie  position  Is  finally 


under  was’,  with  exporters' 
previous  resilience  to  the 
strong  pound  beginning  to 
be  eroded,"  said  Simon 
Bow  maker.  UK  economist 
at  HSBC  Markets. 

In  Tuesday's  Pre-Budget 
Report,  the  Chancellor  pre- 
dicted that  the  current  ac- 
count, which  includes  trade 
in  goods  and  services, 
would  lurch  from  a surplus 
of  £2^5  billion  in  1997  to  a 
deficit  of  £7,25  billion  next 
year. 

This  was  expected  to 
reflect  the  lagged  effect  of 
the  appreciation  of  the 
pound  since  mid-1996, 
which  makes  British  goods 
more  expensive  in  foreign 
currency  terms. 

The  report  said  the  fail- 


ure of  the  figures  to  res- 
pond to  the  pound's 
strength  so  far  was  not  sur- 
prising given  the  buoyancy 
of  world  trade  and  rela- 
tively modest  wage  pres- 
sures, allowing  firms  to 
withstand  a squeeze  on 
profit  margins.  But  it 
seemed  likely  that  export 
volume  growth  would  slow 
from  the  end  of  this  year 
and  into  next. 

For  the  first  time  the  ONS 
published  monthly  esti- 
mates of  overseas  trade  in 
services  as  well  as  goods,  a 
move  towards  compiling  ac- 
curate monthly  halgnrg  of 
payments  data  which  will  be 
required  by  the  European 
Central  Same  if  Britain  joins 

monetary  union. 


half  and  the  group  said  it 
was  looking  to  extend  the 
pay  cut  from  top  manage- 
ment to  all  Korea-based  ex- 
ecutives — a move  which 
may  boost  the  popularity  of 
Its  plan  to  ship  more  man- 
agers overseas.  to 
strengthen  operations  In 
China,  eastern  Europe, 
Russia  and  Latin  America. 

The  group  is  also  plan- 
ning to  trim  its  work  force 
by  natural  wastage. 

“Samsung  . . . played  a 
historical  role  in  Korea’s 
economic  miracle  over  the 
past  few  decades,”  a 
spokesman  said.  “Now  the 
world  is  watching  to  see 
how  top  conglomerates  will 
lead  Korea's  economy  back 
to  health  and  prosperity.” 

One  Seoul  analyst  said: 
“It  is  sensible  of  Samsung 
not  to  press  ahead  with 
heavy  capital  spending 
which  will  lead  to  Idle  facil- 
ities. Where  the  Korean  in- 
dustrial malaise  exists  it 
does  so  because  of  over-in- 
vestment In  production.” 

While  Samsung  may  be 
leading  from  the  front, 
other  conglomerates  are 
being  pressed  into  change. 
The  Halla  chaebol,  which 
ranks  Just  outside  Korea’s 
top  10,  is  cutting  the  work 
force  at  its  heavy  industries 


arm  by  more  than  3,000 — a 
target  which  local  observ- 
ers say  will  mean  forced 
lay-offs.  A smaller  chaebol, 
Soosan,  announced  that  it 
has  sought  court  protection 
from  creditors  of  three  of 
its  subsidiaries. 

Yesterday  also  saw  the 
arrival  in  Seoul  of  Hubert 
Nelss,  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  team 
negotiating  South  Korea’s 
request  for  a ¥20  billion 
support  package.  Aid  is 
needed  urgently  as  Korea’s 
hanks  and  corporate  bor- 
rowers struggle  with  a for- 
eign debt  burden  made  all 
the  heavier  by  the  foil  in 
the  value  of  tbe  won 
against  the  dollar.  Some 
¥16  billion  of  debt  foils  due 
before  Hie  end  of  the  year. 

Mr  Netss  declined  to  be 
drawn  on  the  size  of  the 
support  package,  which 
banking  sources  suggest 
may  need  to  be  Increased  to 
950  billion,  but  said  it 
should  be  sufficient  to 
restore  the  confidence  of 
the  Korean  people  and  for- 
eign Investors. 

Progress  may  be  held  up, 
however,  by  tbe  political 
situation  in  Korea.  Cam- 
paigning for  next  month’s 


presidential  election  got 
under  way  officially  yester- 
day and  tbe  closeness  of  the 
race  — the  two  leading  can- 
didates are  neck  and  neck, 
according  to  the  opinion 
polls  — will  make  it  hard 
for  any  of  tbe  candidates  to 
endorse  openly  tbe  detail  of 
an  IMF  austerity  package 
until  after  tbe  election. 


Eurotunnel  debt 
deal  sealed  after 
tortuous  talks 


KetttiHarpwr 
Transport  Editor 


THE  survival  of  Eurotun- 
nel was  assured  yester- 
day after  its  creditors  ap- 
proved a reorganisation  of  its 
£8.5  billion  debt  after  two 
years  of  tortuous  negotiations. 

The  Channel  tunnel  opera- 
tor, which  has  lost  more  than 
£1  billion  since  the  tunnel 
opened  In  1994,  expects  the 
plan  to  be  implemented  by 
late  March,  cutting  its  annual 
interest  bill  by  40  per  cent. 

The  company’s  next  hurdle 
is  to  win  approval  from  the 
French  and  British  govern- 
ments for  the  final  terms  of 
an  extension  of  its  lease  to  op- 
erate the  tunnel  Eurotun- 
nel's 65-year  concession  to  op- 
erate the  rail  link  Is  due  to 
expire  in  2052,  leaving  little 
time  to  work  off  the  debt  and 
make  a profit 

Shareholders  approved  the 
debt  plan  in  July,  even 
though  they  knew  that  their 
own  stakes  in  tbe  company 
would  be  diluted.  Some  share- 
holders have  expressed  anger 
that  both  governments  and 
Eurotunnel  have  not  reached 
final  agreement  on  extending 
the  debt  plan  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  next  century. 

Patrick  Ponsolle,  the  com- 
pany’s executive  chairman, 
said  last  night  that  he  was  de- 
lighted that  it  now  had  the 
“unanimous  agreement”  of 
its  bankers,  "if  shareholders 


are  to  gain  the  foil  benefit  of 
restructuring;  the  British  and 
French  governments  should 
now  make  a final  decision  on 
the  conditions  In  which  the 
tunnel  concession  will  be 
extended." 

Mr  Ponsolle  said  that,  once 
that  had  been  achieved.  Euro- 
tunnel would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  developing  its 
qualify  of  services  and  com- 
mercial success. 

The  next  stage  will  be  the 
ratification  of  detailed  docu- 
ments and  the  formal  signing 
of  the  restructuring  agree- 
ment The  final  stage  will  con- 
sist of  the  increase  in  share 
capital  at  the  same  time  as 
the  other  financial  instru- 
ments are  issued. 

Last  year  Eurotunnel  lost 
£685  million  and  does  not  ex- 
pect to  make  a profit  until  at 
least  2004.  Its  stock  has  fallen 
90  per  cent  since  1989,  driven 
down  by  cost  overruns  which 
have  contributed  to  the 
mounting  debt  construction 
delays  and  the  fire  last  year. 

• The  future  of  Ramsgate  as 
a ferry  port  is  in  doubt 
following  news  that  Holyman 
Sally  Line  is  in  advanced  ne- 
gotiations with  Dover-based 
Hoverspeed  over  a possible 
takeover  of  its  key  Ostend 
ferry  route. 

Australian-controlled  Holy- 
man  Sally  has  been  making 
huge  losses  and  was  recently 
forced  to  wind  up  its  Rams- 
gate-Dunkirk  service  for  lack 
of  customers. 


Notebook 


Don’t  g 

the  inspector 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


W„Y  sees  what  may 
well  be  one  of  the  last  of 
. the  great  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  inspec- 
tors’ reports  — that  into  the 
seemingly  endless  Guinness 


It  has  cost  £3.15  million  and 
ta]ran  up  a span  of  time  — 11 
wars  — equivalent  to  the  en- 
tire period  of  Margaret 
Thatcher's  record  post-war 
premiership.  Two  of  the  key 
protagonists  — commodities 
trader  Ephraim  Mar gulies 
and  Argyll  supermarkets  boss 
Jimmy  Gulliver — have  died. 

The  central  figure,  former 
Guinness  chief  Ernest 
Saunders,  has  already  man- 
aged to  have  the  use  of  the 
inspectors’  findings  In  evi- 
dence declared  unfair  by 
European  judges.  Given  the 
sluggish  progress  of  human- 
rights  cases,  it  is  quite  an 
achievement  for  the  DTI  In- 
spectors to  have  been  out- 
paced by  Strasbourg. 

In  this  light,  it  is  under- 
standable that  — without  any 
explicit  announcement  — the 
role  of  external  inspectors  has 
been  wound  down  in  recent 
years.  Once,  their  appoint- 
ment was  as  much  a feature  of 
City  life  as  the  Extel  tape  ma- 
chine upon  which  their 
arrival  would  be  announced. 
Perhaps  it  is  right  given  the 
expense,  and  the  nature  of 
many  of  their  findings,  that 
they  should  join  such  equip- 
ment in  the  same  museum. 

After  all,  thanks  to  the  late 
Robert  Maxwell  inspectors' 
"victims”  have  the  right  to 
see  what  has  been  written 
about  them  and  to  demand 
revisions.  There  are  suspi- 
cions with  regard  to  Guinness 
that  powerful  institutions 
have  used  this  tight  as  a way 
of  curtailing  criticism. 

But  before  we  ditch  the  in- 
spection system  completely, 
we  ought  to  remember  that. 
In  many  cases  — not  least 
that  of  Maxwell  and  his  Per- 
gamon  company  — it  was 
only  the  inspectors’  report 
that  gave  a picture  of  what 
had  actually  taken  place. 

The  truth  about  Maxwell 
was  there  for  whomever 
cared  to  read  it  Moreover, 
the  House  of  Fraser  report 
remains  the  most  authorita- 
tive source  document  on  how 
tbe  Fayeds  built  their  Har- 
roda  fortune. 

It  is  too  early  to  pension  off 
the  inspectors  Just  yet 


Tokyo  dollars 

THE  collapse  of  second- 
tier  Japanese  institution 
TOkuyo  City  Bank  and 
speculation,  that  another 
regional  institution  might  be 
in  difficulty  encouraged  the 
Bank  of  Japan  to  flood  the 
money  markets  with  cash  in 
Wednesday  trading  In  an 
effort  to  calm  Jitters. 

In  taking  this  action,  the 
central  bank  was  following 


the  dasstc  route  for  tealiig 
rpue  fear  must 

£S*  sag 

he  disastrous  for  world  bond 

markets,  scattering  the 
Southeast  Asia  jitters  far  and 
wide.  But  would  it  make  any 


of  US  government  tends  must 
seem  like  a godsend.  At  6 per 
cent  they  pay  a generous  rate 
of  interest,  and  they  have  been 
appreciating  in  value  as  the 
dollar  has  climbed  against  foe 
yen.  Better  to  have  an  interest- 
earning  dollar  asset  m your 
accounts  than  discounted,  vol- 
atile Japanese  paper. 

Secondly,  there  is  some 
misapprehension  about  who 
in  Japan  actually  owns  the 
US  paper-  The  troubled  bank- 
ing sector  actually  accounts 
for  just  2 per  cent  of  the  us 
debt  holdings;  thus,  even  if 
the  commercial  banks  or 
stockbrokers  made  panic 
sales  it  would  not  be  a huge 
blow  to  the  US  bond  markets. 
A larger  proportion,  some  7-8 
per  cent  is  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese insurers,  but  these  are 
prime  assets  for  them.  The 
yield  makes  them  more  at- 
tractive than  native  yen 
bonds. 

The  vast  majority  of  Ja- 
pan's US  bonds  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  bank.  It 
is  concievable  that  in  a 
search  for  liquidity  the  Bank 
of  Japan  might  seek  to  sell 
some,  but  all  that  would  do  is 
drive  the  US  currency  down 
weakening  the  balance  sheets 
and  assets  of  Japanese  finan- 
cial institutions  with  dollar 
holdings.  Better  to  use  the 
dollar  assets  to  secure  a 
reconstruction  of  Japan’s  fi- 
nancial system. 


Power  games 

THE  Government  is  in 
danger  of  getting  itself 
into  mess  over  energy 
policy.  While  the  squabbles 
go  on  over  the  future  of  coal 
supplies  to  National  Power, 
other  sectors  of  the  industry 
show  no  signs  of  giving  up  the 
dash  for  gas. 

Accompanying  the  latest 
results  from  Southern  Elec- 
tric was  the  disclosure  that  it 
is  making  a double  push  on 
gas  generation.  On  its  own  ac- 
count it  has  obtained  con- 
sents to  build  two  small  gas- 
fired  stations  and  is  to  seek 
permission  for  another  five. 
Through  a joint  venture  with 
British  Energy  — Sabre 
Power  — It  intends  to  build 
up  to  20  smaller  gas-fired 
stations  around  the  country 
Having  been  privatised  as  a 
nuclear  generator,  British 
Energy  appears  intent  on 
heading  in  other  directions  as 
East  as  possible.  Meanwhile, 
Southern,  as  the  only  free- 
standing quoted  distributor, 
is  developing  an  expansion 
strategy  to  keep  it  competi- 
tive. The  consequence  Is  a 
further  blurring  of  the  lines 
between  generators  and  dis- 
tributors, which  makes  a full 
Monopolies  & Mergers  Com- 
mission review  of  the  power 
sector  even  more  desirable. 


Gold  plunges  to  lowest 
level  for  more  than  1 2 years 


Dan  Atkinson 


■"OR  those  of  a rational  bent 
■ aching  to  celebrate  the 
millennium  by  breaking  once 
and  for  all  the  link  between 
gold  and  money,  the  last  24 
hours  have  contained  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 
Gold  has  crashed. 

It  has  plunged  to  below  $300 
aTroy  ounce  for  the  first  time 
since  March  1985. 

That’s  worse  than  It 
sounds.  Not  only  has  there 
been  a good  dollop  of  dollar 
Inflation  since  then,  but  the 
1985  price  was  itself  nothing 
to  write  home  about  at  the 
time. 

In  January  1980,  you  could 
get  nearly  ¥1,000  an  ounce  — 
and  $1,000  was  worth  a feir  bit 
more  then  that  it  is  now.  Hat- 
ton Garden  was  jammed  with 
people  scaling  wedding  rings. 
At  today’s  prices,  you  may  as 
well  stay  married. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  Sm  ■ « 


e*P1®in  the 
price  collapse:  central  banks. 
Together,  the  world’s  reserve 
tMrtitntums  hold  between 
and  10  years'  supply  as 
backing  for  their  paper  cur- 
ffjrcles.  Until  very  recently, 
this  supply  was  locked  away 
m vaults.  off  the  market 
The  traumas  of  the  1970s 

3™“!  a.  new  generation 
of  central  bankers  that  — 
when  inflationary  push  came 

t^J^Perinfiationary  shove 

nothing  was  as  good  as  gold. 

_ generations  move  on.  a 
br°?ght  hp  hi 

oie  1990s, 15  convinced  infla- 
turn  is  consigned  to  history 

other  asset  And  that  mean* 
h or  even  sellinS^^ 
di™lout  sutfc  indirect  and 
Sj**4  central-hank  actionX! 
the  market,  the  gold  Dri2 
would  be  pretty  healthy. P 08 


Australia  248 
Austria  20.05 
Belgium  56.78 
Canada  £33 
Cyprua  0.8369 
Denmark  10.92 
Roland  6.68 


Franca  9.52 
Germany  24483 
Greece  448.88 
Hong  Kong  12.58 
India  54.38 
Ireland  1.0347 
Israel  5.94 


[teiy  2A15 
Malta  0jB3 
Nfidierianda  3.1993 
*ew  Zealand  2. 64 
Norway  11.82 
Portugal  29081 
Saudi  Arabia  e.ie 


Singapore  2.fig 
Soutf!  Mica  752 

Spain  239.25 
|2*|en  12.64 
figeriand  ?-» 

nfrtwy  311,250 
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Racing 


Rugby  League 


Chris  Hawkins  sees  the  Queen  Mothers  young  hurdler  make  a promising  start  at  Windsor 

Easter  Ross  by  royal  command 


Water-way . . . Ekeus  leads  Ely’s  Harbour  over  the  water  jump  on  his  way  to  victory  at  Windsor  yesterday  photograph:  julian  ^beht/allspokt 


THE  Queen  Mother 
went  racing  for  the 
first  time  this  winter 
at  Windsor  yesterday 
and  it  was  probably  no  coinci- 
dence that  she  saw  her  Easter 
Ross  trot  up  by  14  lengths  in 
the  Racing  For  Life  Novices 
Hurdle. 

Nicky  Henderson,  the 
trainer,  heaved  a huge  sigh  of 
relief  in  the  winner's  enclo- 
sure indicating  his  satisfac- 
tion that  this  was  one  at  least 
he  had  got  right. 

At  a starting  price  of  11-4 
(opened  7-2)  there  was  little 
scope  for  the  royal  each-way 
wager,  but  there  was  never 
any  doubt  that  any  bets  would 
not  be  landed  as  Mick  Fitzger- 
ald was  always  going  su- 
premely well  on  this  chesnut 
gelding  by  Ardross. 

The  home-bred  Easter  Ross, 
only  a four-year-old,  looks  an 
above  average  recruit  and 
should  certainly  be  placed  to 
win  again. 

. One  of  die  first  to  congratu- 
late the  Queen  Mother  on  this 
her  419th  winner  was  David 
Mould,  who  rode  so  many 
good  horses  of  hers  when  the 
late  Peter  Cazalet  was 
training. 

The  Queen  Mother  has  been 
an  owner  since  1950  — her 
first  winner  being  Manicou 
ridden  by  Bryan  Marshall, 
who  whenever  he  rode  for 
Her  Majesty  gave  the  lad  lead- , 
ing  up  the  horse  his  special 
“royal”  set  of  false  teeth 
which  he  would  take  out  im- 
mediately before  a race  and  j 
pop-in  immediately  after- 
wards. No  one  wants  to  face  I 
the  Monarch  with  a toothless 
grin! 

It  was  a highly  satisfactory 
afternoon  for  the  Queen 
Mother  whose  only  other  run- 
ner, Father  Henry,  finished 
third  in  the  opening  division 
of  the  Everett  Financial  Nov- 
ice Hurdle  which  was  won  by 
Lord  Of  The  River  in  the 
hanri«  of  Jim  McCarthy. 

Lord  Of  The  River  won  in 


good  style  but  has  some  way 
to  go  to  justify  his  ao.ooogns 
price  tag. 

“He  was  bought  as  an  un- 
broken four-year-old,”  said 
Oliver  Sherwood,  his  trainer. 
“I’ve  always  thought  the 
world  of  him  but  you  won’t 
see  what  he’s  made  of  until 
he’s  on  a galloping  track  and 
over  fences.  He’s  an  out  and 
out  chaser.” 


Mad  Harry,  well-named  ac- 
cording to  his  trainer  Kim 
Bailey,  won  the  second  div- 
ision of  thin  event  in  a time 
nearly  a second  and  a half 
faster  than  Lord  Of  The 
River. 

The  reason  for  this  was  the 
searching  gallop  set  by  the 
runner-up  Mister  Ermyn  who 
was  a spent  force  jumping  the 
last 


“He’s  a playboy  and  nearly 
killed  us  in  the  carMTing  box,” 
said  Bailey  of  Mad  Harry. 
“But  he  doesn’t  understand 
what  racing’s  all  about  yet 
and  will  mala*  a nice  horse.” 
Ekeus  made -it  two  out  of 
two  this  season  when  win- 
ning the  Marshall  Amplifica- 
tion Handicap  Chase  for  Jeff 
Ring  and  veteran  owner  Miss 
Susan  Douglas-Pennant  King 


is  well  known  for  his  colour- 
fill  language  and  has  to  “take 
a pull”  when  in  such  com- 
pany as  Miss  Douglas-Pen- 
nant He  thought  it  better  that 
he  go  to  Chepstow,  leaving  his 
wife  Tricia  to  give  the  encour- 
agement and  do  the  supervi- 
sory work. 

One  for  the  notebook  here 
is  Onrownfellow,  hacked  from 
10-1  to  4-1  and  still  in  front 


when  raping  at  the  13th 
after  jumping  well  until  that 
point 

There  is  good  news  of  Mar- 
tha’s Son,  thought  to  be  badly 
injured  after  being  polled  up 
behind  One  Man  at  Hunting- 
don on  Tuesday.  The  cham- 
pion two  mile  chaser  pulled 
muscle  off  a bone  and  did  not 
crack  a pastern  as  was  first 
feared. 


Saints  seek  a 
big  name  to 
replace  Hunte 


Andy  Wilson 


ST  HELENS  are  chas- 
ing a big-name 

three-quarter  to 
replace  Alan  Hunte, 
who  signed  a two-year  con- 
tract with  the  Hull  Sharks 
late  on  Tuesday  night. 
Saints  received  almost 
£350,000  from  Hull  for 
Hunte,  Steve  Prescott  and 
Simon  Booth,  and  their 
chief  executive  David 
Howes  said:  “We  have 
drawn  up  a shopping  list 

because  that  calibre  of 
player  has  to  be  replaced.” 
Howes  ruled  out  a move 
to  bring  Scott  Gibbs  back  to 
Knowsley  Road,  though 
Saints  retained  Gibbs’s 
league  registration  when 
they  sold  him  to  Swansea 
early  last  year.  Instead 
they  are  concentrating  on 
the  Australian  market, 
with  several  quality  play- 
ers likely  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  forthcoming 
compromise  between  Super 
League  and  the  Australian 
Rugby  League. 

The  Hull  coach  Peter 
Walsh  has  farther 
strengthened  the  Super 
League  newcomers’  squad 
by  signing  Craig  Klmmor- 
ley,  a 23-year-old  scrum- 
half  firom  the  Hunter  Mari- 
ners whose  younger 
brother  Brett  was  a substi- 
tute for  Australia  in  the 
three  Tests  against  Great 
Britain  thin  month. 

The  Sharks  bave  also 
made  an  offer  to  David 
Baildon,  a three-quarter 
who  played  for  the  Gold 
Coast  Chargers  in  Austra- 
lia last  season,  to  fill  the 
remaining  vacancy  on  their 
overseas  quota.  Their 
chairman,  the  British 
Davis  Cup  tennis  captain 
David  Lloyd,  and  bis  chief 


executive  Mike  Appleton 
have  gone  some'  way 
towards  repairing  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  sale  of  Te» 
vita  Vaikona  to  Bradford 
last  month,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  logic  of  sell- 
ing an  exciting  23-year-old 
for  less  than  £100,000  only 
to  pay  $t  Helens  more  than 
three  times  that  for  three 
older  players. 

Wigan  have  encouraged 
their  rugby  union  neigh- 
bours Orrell  to  use  some  of 
their  fringe  players  this 
winter.  The  likely  explana- 
tion Is  that,  after  the  sign- 
ings of  Denis  Betts,  Jason 
Robinson,  Tony  Mestrov, 
Mark  Bell  and  Robbie  Mc- 
Cormack. Wigan  need  to 
reduce  their  wage  bilL 

They  had  planned  to  sell 
np  to  12  fringe  players  but 
the  coach  John  Monie  first 
wants  to  assess  the 
strength  of  his  squad. 

The  London  Broncos  yes- 
terday confirmed  the  sign- 
ings of  two  players  from 
the  former  Perth  Western 
Reds.  Chris  Ryan  is  a tall 
goalkicking  centre  and 
Darren  TTiggfrntt  an  industri- 
ous back- row  forward. 


Monie . . . squad  check 
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OAK  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
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tSMOCtaS1 1 lOMta  IMtili  1.  STROM 

Tm,  A P McCoy  B-1);  *,  Knkj  Co— t-r 
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BUS. 
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Football 


FA  Premiership 


Chelsea  2,  EvertonO 

Ward  starts 
a rush  of 
penalties 


Trevor  Haylett 


IT  WAS  going  so  well  for 
Everton  until  the  final  11 
minutes  and  then  it  all 
went  wrong  as  they  con- 
ceded two  penalties  and  had 

their  defensive  strong  man 
Slaven  Bllic  sent  off. 

Howard  Kendall  will  truly 
believe  that  fortune  was  cruel 
to  his  side  as  they  fought  cou- 
rageously to  climb  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  table.  There 
was  no  arguing  with  the  first 
penalty  as  Mitch  Ward  up- 
ended Roberto  Di  Matteo,  en- 
abling Dennis  Wise  to  take 
advantage,  but  Bilic's  double 
punishment  after  he  chal- 
lenged Tore  Andre  Flo  ap- 
peared harsh.  This  time  Gian- 
franco Zola  drove  home  the 
penalty. 

Kendall  did  not  need  a visit 
to  Stamford  Bridge  to  remind 
him  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
faced  in  supplementing  his 
meagre  attacking  resources 
with  a big  new  signing.  Chel- 
sea were  in  the  comfortably 
contrasting  position  of  being 
able  to  leave  out  both  Mark 
Hughes  and  Flo  as  they  gave 
Gianluca  Vialli  a first  start  in 
the  Premiership  for  two 
months. 

in  defence  Michael  Duberry 
reappeared  alter  an  ankle  in- 
jury bad  sentenced  him  to  a 
similar  sideline  wait.  He 
never  strayed  far  from  the 
side  of  Duncan  Ferguson  and 
a couple  of  successful  early 
challenges  gave  Chelsea  a 


compact  look. 

Bilic  and  Craig  Short  were 
similarly  important  in  Ever- 
ton’s  defence  and  a vital 
tackle  from  the  latter,  dispos- 
sessing Vialli  on  the  edge  of 
the  lO-yard  line,  helped  his 
team  to  settle. 

They  would  have  settled 
better  had  Gareth  Farrelly 
not  shamelessly  wasted  a 
splendid  opening  created  by 
Ferguson's  reverse  pass.  The 
attacking  midfielder,  pro- 
moted in  place  of  the  departed 
Graham  Stuart  ran  strongly 
behind  the  Chelsea  defence 
but  failed  even  to  bring  Ed  de 
Goey  to  a save,  screwing  his 
shot  wide  of  the  near  upright. 

Filling  the  right  wing-back 
role  for  Everton  was  Ward, 
part  of  the  deal  that  sent  Stu- 
art to  Sheffield  United,  with 
Carl  Tiler  also  arriving  at 
Everton. 

Zola,  recently  oat  of  form 
and  out  of  goals,  bent  a free- 
kick  over  the  wall  but  Fergu- 
son came  to  Neville  Southall’s 
aid  by  the  post  It  signalled  an 
improved  phase  from 
Chelsea. 

Chelsea  needed  more  width 
truly  to  stretch  their  oppo- 
nents. Just  before  the  interval 
Vialli  opted  to  take  the  ban 
wide  when  found  by  Wise,  but 
when  he  pulled  it  back  across 
the  face  of  the  goal  there  was 
nobody  there. 

The  second  half  did  not 
begin  well  for  Ferguson,  who 
saw  a well-won  header  from 
Ward's  cross  smash  against 
De  Goey's  left-hand  post  and 


Sprinting  image . . . Everton’s  Craig  Short,  left,  matches  Gianluca  Vialli  stride  for  stride  at  Stamford  Bridge  last  night 


bounce  back  into  play.  Ken- 
dan.  cursing  his  luck  and 
shooting  an  angry  look 
towards  the  skies,  was  a 
study  in  abject  frustration. 

The  near  miss  was  still 


troubling  Ferguson  six  min- 
utes later  when  he  hurled  Wise 
to  the  floor  after  the  Chelsea 
na ptain  was  iat»  in  the  tackle. 
The  Scot  was  booked  as  Wise 
had  just  been. 


Chelsea  sent  on  Hughes  and 
later  Flo  to  give  themselves 
more  strength  and  height  in 
the  Last  third  but  their  main 
threat  came  now  from  Frank 
Sinclair’s  more  frequent 


right-wing  sorties.  Everton, 
sensing  that  a point  was 
theirs  for  the  taking,  pulled 
back  defensive  reinforce- 
ments to  keep  them  at  bay. 
They  succeeded  in  that  aim 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MIKE  HEWITT 


until  the  79th  minute. 

Cti«l»—  (4-4-3):  Da  Goay:  Sinclair. 
Duberry.  Clarke.  Babayaro:  Petrescu. 
Wise.  DI  Matteo,  Nichols;  vtaiii,  Zola. 
Everton  (3-5-2):  Southall:  Short.  Bllic. 
Hlncttdlfla:  Ward,  Williamson.  Farrelly. 
Speed.  Phelan:  Barmby.  Ferguson. 

" ' N Barry  (Scunthorpo). 


First  Division 

Middlesbrough  0f  Nottingham  Forest  0 

Heavy  artillery 
misses  target 


George  Caul  kin 


THE  First  Division's 
heavy  artillery  fired 
blanks  last  night  Not- 
tingham Forest  dominated  a 
one-sided  first  half  and  Mid- 
dlesbrough ruled  the  second, 
but  for  all  the  relentless 
pounding  each  side  handed 
out  neither  could  fashion  a 
killer  touch. 

For  Middlesbrough  it  was 
the  second  leg  of  three  poten- 
tially decisive  tests  of  their 
promotion  credentials.  Swin- 
don had  been  despatched  2-1 
on  Saturday  and  West  Brom- 
wich Albion  travel  to  the  Riv- 
erside Stadium  at  the 
weekend. 

Ten  minutes  had  passed 
when  Mikkel  Beck  lifted  the 
ball  over  a static  offside  trap 
for  Emerson  to  chip  both 
Dave  Beasant  and  the  left  side 
of  the  crossbar  until  then 
Middlesbrough  hardly  looked 
a team  with  four  consecutive 
victories  behind  them. 

A combination  of  careless- 
ness and  a tendency  to  sit 
back  allowed  Forest  to  carve 
out  three  worthwhile  chances 
in  the  opening  moments,  with 
the  rejuvenated  Steve  Stone 
only  marginally  foiling  to 
find  a decisive  touch  on  the 
first  when  well  placed  inside 
the  area. 

Gianluca  Festa  promptly 
cleared  directly  into  the  path 
of  Chris  Bart- Williams  and  in 
a staccato  movement  he 
flicked  on  to  Stone,  Kevin 
Campbell  was  introduced  and 
a curling  shot  was  then  direc- 
ted into  the  crowd. 

Worse  was  to  follow.  In  the 
17th  minute  Steve  Chettle’s 


Sport  in  brief 


long  punt  forward  from  inside 
his  own  territory  left  the 
home  defence  flat-footed  and 
Campbell,  sprinting  into  the 
area,  shrugged  off  a limp  chal- 
lenge from  Steve  Vickers  to 
graze  the  right-hand  post 

In  every  respect  apart  from 
the  score-line,  the  first  half 
belonged  to  the  visitors.  Bart- 
Williams  stung  Mark 
Schwarzer’s  hands  with  a vi- 
cious shot,  Colin  Cooper 
headed  narrowly  off  target 
from  a corner,  and  Stone's 
long-range  shot  brought  ap- 
preciative gasps  from  Forest’s 
supporters. 

Only  in  first-half  time 
added  on  did  Middlesbrough 
once  more  threaten,  Craig 
Hignett's  shot  being  deflected. 

Bart-Williams,  supposedly 
suffering  from  the  long-term 
effect  of  a cartilage  injury, 
played  with  no  obvious  afflic- 
tion on  his  return  to  the  team 
at  the  expense  of  Ian  Woan. 
His  distribution,  particularly 
from  dead-ball  situations,  had 
done  much  to  unsettle  Mid- 
dlesbrough's rhythm. 

But  Brian  Robson's  side  at 
least  showed  signs  of  picking 
up  a beat  on  the  resumption. 
Andy  Townsend  had  a penal- 
ty appeal  furiously  waved 
away  when  confronted  by  Des 
Lyttle  and  Paul  Merson  im- 
posed himself  with  a volley. 
But  Middlesbrough's  best  op- 
portunities continued  to  be 
wasted  by  Beck 

■IMIubnagh  (4-4-21:  Schwirzar: 
Maodison.  Vickers.  Pearson.  Feats 
I Harrison.  Wtnin):  Hlgnett  (Omerod.  SB). 
Emerson.  SummertMMI.  Townsend;  Beck, 
Merson. 

Nottingham  Forest  (4-4-2):  Beasant. 
Lyttic.  Chortle.  H|eide.  Rogers;  Siono. 
Gcmmill.  Cooper.  Barr-Wlllfams;  Von 
Hooydonk.  Campbell. 

□ Laws  (Whitley  Bay). 


Squash 

Peter  Nicol  beat  the  World 
Open  cbamplon  Rodney  Eyles 
and  had  his  campaign  to  be- 
come world  No.  1 boosted 
when  Jansher  Khan  lost  in 
Doha  yesterday,  writes  Rich- 
ard Jago.  The  world  No.  2 
from  Scotland  reached  the 
final  of  the  Qatar  Interna- 
tional with  a 17-16, 15-7, 15-10 
win  against  the  Australian 
and  in  today’s  final  plays  Jon- 
athan Power,  Canada’s  world 
No.  3,  who  brat  Jansher  15-14. 
15-6, 15-2. 

Cricket 

Navjot  Sidhu  (64)  and  Rahul 
Dravid  (47)  shared  an  unbro- 
ken stand  of  118  for  the 
second  wicket  as  India  ended 
a weather-hit  first  day  of  the 
second  Test  against  Sri  Lanka 
in  Nagpur  on  133  for  one. 

Ice  Hockey 

Newcastle’s  Brett  Stewart, 
found  not  guilty  of  physically 
abusing  a match  official  dur- 
ing last  Saturday's  game  at 
Nottingham,  has  been  fined 
£250  and  suspended  for  two 
games  for  verbal  abuse  by  the 
Superleague’s  disciplinary 
committee,  writes  Vic  Bai- 
c fielder.  Manchester's  Domi- 


nic Maltais  faces  a £500  fine 
and  a two-game  ban  after 
being  ejected  from  Tuesday's 
5-3  defeat  by  Nottingham. 

Rugby  Union 

Dick  Best,  the  former  Eng- 
land coach,  has  reached  a pri- 
vate settlement  with  Harle- 
quins over  his  claim  for 
unfair  dismissal  in  May. 

Sailing 

Mark  Fischer’s  Chess ie  Rac- 
ing was  the  sixth  boat  to  fin- 
ish the  second  leg  of  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World  Race, 
but  her  crew  were  disap- 
pointed with  seventh  overall, 
writes  Bob  Fisher  in  Freman- 
tle. "We  did  our  best,"  said 
Fischer,  “but  the  points  sys- 
tem makes  for  tight  racing.” 

Darts 

Eric  Bristow  faces  an  investi- 
gation by  the  governing  body 
after  allegations  that  he  was 
involved  in  a fight  during  the 
Primus  Masters  in  Brussels 
last  week. 

Hockey 

Mandy  Nicbolls  and  Denise 
Mars ton-Smith.  leading  scor- 
ers in  the  National  League, 
have  been  left  out  of  Eng- 
land's team  to  tour  Australia 
in  January,  writes  Pat  Row- 
ley.  The  captain  Wendy 
Davies  is  also  ouL 


Champions  League,  Group  B:  Manchester  Unrted  v Kosice 

United  learning  the  language  of  Europe 


David  Lacey  says  Alex  Ferguson  should 
have  no  trouble  reaching  the  quarter-finals 


Manchester  united 
should  leave  Old 
Trafford  tonight 
with  spring  In  their  hearts 
as  well  as  bounce  in  their 
step.  A point  against  Kosice 
will  guarantee  them  a place 
in  the  quarter-finals  in 
March,  and  it  is  hard  to 
foresee  any  result  except  a 
home  win. 

A comfortable,  disci- 
plined 3-0  win  against  the 
Slovakian  champions  in 
September  embarked  Alex 
Ferguson's  team  on  a far- 
ther quest  for  the  prize  that 
still  eludes  him.  The  memo- 
rable 3-2  triumph  over  Jn- 
ventus  a fortnight  later,  fol- 
lowed by  two  victories  over 
Feyenoord.  have  brought 
United  back  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  quarter-finals  in 
a style  utterly  more  con- 
vincing than  their  fitftil 


progress  to  the  last  eight  a 
year  ago. 

All  along  the  United  man- 
ager has  been  convinced 
that  the  lessons  learned  in 
reaching  the  semi-finals 
last  season  would  give  his 
side  a better  chance  this 
time,  and  events  have  yet  to 
prove  him  wrong.  The  team 
are  a much  tighter  unit 
now,  less  given  to  those 
lapses  of  concentration 
which  are  apt  to  be  pun- 
ished rather  more  severely 
in  the  Champions  League 
than  in  the  Premiership. 

Last  season  much,  too 
much  perhaps,  rested  on 
the  form  of  Ryan  Giggs  and 
the  mood  of  Eric  Cantona, 
who  was  rarely  at  his  best 
in  Europe.  Giggs  remains 
crucial  to  Ferguson's 
chances  of  reaching  the 
final  but  Paul  Scholes. 


David  Beckham,  Nicky  Butt 
and  the  Neville  brothers, 
Gary  and  Phil,  now  play 
like  seasoned  Europeans  in- 
stead of  English  innocents 
abroad. 

This  has  enabled  Fergu- 
son to  withstand  the  loss  of 
Roy  Keane  from  his  mid- 
field  and,  since  the  match 


Scholes . . . starting  ban 


in  Rotterdam  three  weeks 
ago,  Denis  Irwin  from  his 
defence.  Butt  and  Bonny 
Johnsen  have  proved  more 
thaw  adequate  cover  for 
Keane,  who  will  need  the 
rest  of  the  season  to 
recover  from  damaged  era- 
date  knee  ligaments,  and 
Phil  Neville  iS  maturing 
fast  as  a left-back  of  inter- 
national quality. 

The  team  Ferguson  is  ex- 
pected to  field  tonight  will 
have  a settled  look  about  it 
despite  the  absence  of  some 
familiar  names.  Gary  Pat 
lister,  still  feeling  the  odd 
twinge  from  the  recurrence 
of  a back  injury,  will  al- 
most certainly  be  replaced 
at  centre-back  by  the  versa- 
tile Johnsen. 

Beckham,  a second-half 
substitute  against  Wimble- 
don last  Saturday,  will 
start  and  so  should  Andy 
Cole,  although  Ole  Sols- 
kjaer  is  expected  to  be 
brought  on  at  some  point. 

This  will  be  Scholes’s  last 


appearance  before  be  be- 
gins a three-match  domes- 
tic ban  as  a result  of  five 
yellow  cards.  He  misses 
Sunday's  Premiership  sum- 
mit against  second-placed 
Blackburn,  the  visit  to  Liv- 
erpool the  following  Satur- 
day' and  the  home  encoun- 
ter with  Aston  Villa  on 
December  15.  But  he  will  be 
available  for  the  return 
against  Juventus  in  Turin 
on  December  10  which 
winds  up  die  Champions 
League  group. 

By  then,  for  United,  the 
quarter-finals  should  be  a 
comfortable  thought  to  ac- 
company their  renewed 
efforts  to  retain  the  Pre- 
miership title. 

• United  only  need  to  draw 
tonight  because  Juventus 
lost  2-0  to  Feyenoord  in 
Rotterdam.  The  Italian 
champions*  misery  was 
compounded  by  a booking 
for  Alessandro  Del  Piero 
that  will  keep  him  out  of 
the  United  game. 


Dundee  United  to  lose  Swedish  midfielder  after  Coca-Cola  Cup  final 

Andersson  hoping  to  sign  off  in  style 


KAEL  ANDERSSON 
is  set  to  play  for  Dun- 
dee United  against 
Celtic  on  Sunday  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  final  and  go  home  to 
Sweden  34  hours  later.  The 
midfielder’s  short-term  con- 
tract ends  on  Monday  and  no 
new  deal  has  been  agreed 
with  his  club,  Orebro. 

The  Swedish  side’s  coach 
Sven  Dahlqvist  said  yester- 
day; "Mikael  is  still  under 
contract  here  and  we  expect 
him  to  arrive  back  on  Decem- 
ber I.  He  wanted  to  test  him- 


Resufts 


Football 

CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE 
Group  B 

Feyenoord  2.  Juvcntuo  0 

Group  C 

(n  i 


(0)0 

Ctovanm  17  20.000 

Group  E 

Basinas  0.  Bayern  Munich  t IFK  Goihon- 
txirg  0.  Paris  St  Germain  1. 

Group  F 

AS  Monaco  3.  Sporting  Liseon  2:  Ueren 

SK  0.  Boyer  Lsrafliinen  2. 

FA  CABLING  PREMIERSHIP 

mo 

34.148 


(0)  a 

W*M  30  (pen) 
2ota  90  (pen) 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

■M— Mi  rnnaft  (Cl  O Motto,  For— « (0)  O 


30.143 


Third  Division 

Cheater  PI  2 

Filtered  33  (peril 
Thomas  S3 


1(0)0 

1.510 


SPALDING  CHALLENGE  CUPt  S—d 
nuA  Famborough  2.  Hereford  1. 
UNIBOND  LSAOUB:  Pr— CM 
Act  nnxfc  Boston  U3  1.  Bradford  PA  0. 
SCHEWnX  DIRECT  LBUWb  IVf  F 
DM— a GMcDcnhani  To  I.  Odd  Down  2. 
Pq— — di  Chard  Tn  v Brittol  MF 
PON  I1OT  LEAGUE:  Premier  DM— tom 
Blackburn  3.  Leeds  a Trenmoro  2.  Bir- 
mingham 2 Mrat  Divtotom  Bolton  1.  Pori 
Vole  3:  Huddondiaid  2.  Man  C 2:  Notts  Co 
2.  GrtrnsCy  a Second  OMstom  Carlisle  2. 
Bradford  1:  Siren  Utd  1.  Wrendiam  ft  Stock- 


Self  in  Scottish  football  and 
we  agreed  to  his  request 
"Now  I will  speak  to  Mikael 
next  week  to  try  and  find  out 
exactly  what  his  plans  are. 
But  we  have  had  no  discus- 
sions with  Dundee  United 
about  a possible  transfer.” 

If  Tommy  McLean  were  to 
sign  Andersson,  who  may 
replace  the  suspended  Andy 
McLaren  against  Celtic,  then 
Dahlqvist  would  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  as  three  for- 
mer Orebro  players  are  on 
United’s  books.  Lars  Zetter- 


port  I.  UncO<n  3;  York  3.  RoBWfnam  0. 
Third  OMilwi  Oonaanr  2.  Walsall  1. 
Uagut  Copr  Group  FOm  Cftastwflett  1. 
Wigan  1.  Ora—  Stas  Blackpool  5.  Scar- 
borough 3. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Ptat  DMotofu  Portsmouth  1.  Wimbledon 
2.  Oxford  Uld  0 Tottenham  $ 

GILBERT  LBAOUB  CUPt  l«—d  rand, 
■hot  togs  Ebbw  Vale  4.  Aberystwyth  a 
Newtown  2.  Cwmfiran  5. 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCHES*  Ireland  A 28.  Canada 
10.  Leeds  29.  Tonga  IS 
CUIB  MATCHES.  Cambridge  Unhr  31. 
Sieeifr’Bodger's  xv  61;  Mel  Ponce  20. 
Royal  Australian  Navy  5. 

GoW 

PQA  EUROPEAN  TOUR  OUAUFYBM 
SCHOOL  (San  Roque  and  Ouadaimlna): 
Tour  card  winner*  <C6/lro  unless 
stated):  *80  C Van  der  Velde  iNuthi  72. 

68.  71,  89;  F Henge  (Owe)  68.  75,  88;.  71; 
R-J  Derfcsan  INatnj  76.  G6,  67.  71;  P Gol- 
ding 71.  68,  70.  71.  B8S  M Campbell  (NZ) 

69.  72.  67.  74.  283  D Thomson  71.  7ft  74. 
68;  O Ellaoson  (Swe)  73.  68.  73,  69:  G 
Oman  7D.  78.  67.  7th  A Stotz  (Ausj  72,  67, 

70.  74.  284  5 BenneB  75.  68.  70.  71.  J 
Singh  (tndui  87.  74.  71.  72  A SandywoO 
JO.  70.  71.  73  288  J HmkjwarVi  73.  72. 

70.  70;  A Clapp  73.  71.  71.  70:  M Loteber 
(Noth)  73.  66.  74.  70;  F Howley  71.  72.  71. 

71.  H Nyatrom  (Swa)  71.  75.  W.  73;  J Re- 
mosy  IFr)  73.  72.  88.  73:  A Beal  69,  71,  70. 

75.  288  S After  (NZ)  76.  69.  72,  6%  0 
Mcktouc  (US)  63.  73.  75.  89;  M Molina 
(Aral  ®.  77. 69.  7l;  U Davrt  68.  70.  75.  72; 
□ HI agt ns  71.  72.  70.  73:  J flask  (Swe|  72, 

68.  71.  75;  P Unharl  (Sp)  73,  67.  71.  75. 
287  J RfStrnm  (Svoj  75.  74.  GB.  70;  M 
Boom  74.  73.  71. 6ft  T GilllS  (US)  74.  74.  70. 

69.  G Hutcheon  75.  72.  70.  70;  C Dart  74. 

71.  72.  To;  J Btckrrton  75.  66.  74.  7ft  R 
Goughian  71.  73.  71.  72;  R Lee  74.  71.  Eft 
74.  G Furor  72. 88, 72. 75.  D Cole  (Ausl  07. 

72.  73.  75.  288  F Cea  (Sp)  78. 78. 70, 70;  B 
Collins  (US)  72.  75.  71.  70.  O Edmond  (Fr) 

76.  71.  70.  71;  I drier  (3p)  73,  73,  68.  7ft  A 
Wall  71.  71,  73.  73.  M Goggtn  (Aus]  70.  72. 

72.  74:  M Otonder  (Swa)  71.  71.  70.  78. 

Basketball 

MBPS  EUROPEAN  CtlAIPKMMPl 

t Denmark  64.  England  72. 


lund  is  a certain  starter  and 
Magnus  Skoldmark  and  Siggi 
Jonsson  may  also  figure  in 
the  squad.  The  odd  Swede  out 
is  KJell  OloCsson.  who  arrived 
in  Dundee  from  the  Norwe- 
gian side  Moss  FK. 

Dahlqvist  has  taken  the  de- 
fection of  bis  players  from 
Sweden  to  Scotland  — and 
Tannadice  in  particular  — 
with  a shrug  of  resignation. 
“As  long  as  Tommy  McLean 
conducts  himself  responsibly 
— something  he  has  done  so 
for  — then  I have  no  com- 


NBA>  CfunodD  9ft  Don  on  as.  Miami  ten. 
LA  Labors  SC.  Dallas  97,  S an  Antonio  102. 
Seattle  91.  Chicngo  90.  Golden  State  87. 
Now  Jersey  101.  Sacramento  97.  Denver 
93. 


Cricket 


India  133-t  (N 
SMhu  64m>.  R Dravid  47iw)  v Sri  Lanka 
ONEWT  MATCH,  Utoo  HBl  ACB  Chair, 
man's  XI  251-7  (50  oners.  M Hussey  62.  T 
Moody  58 no).  Sooth  Airtea  282-5  iM 
overs;  D Cullman  lOina.JKsll  s 64]  South 
Aides  won  by  31  run& 


Ice  Hockey 


8UHRUUOUA  ManrhMJo,  A Nooinp- 
haiti  5. 

NHLr  NY  Rangora  2.  Vancouver  4.  Toronto 
3,  San  Jaw  V.  Edmonton  2.  Chicago  2 (at). 
Phoenix  3.  St  Louis  2. 


Sailing 


WltrTBRNAD  ROUND  the  world 
RACB  Vo too  Trophy  pOEWtoxii  I.  Inno- 
vation Kvaemer  207pts  (2nd  leg-  110);  2. 
0=  Language  197  (72),  3,  Sift  Cut  168  (84], 
4,  Swedish  Match  161  |12S):  5.  Toshiba  157 
(97);  e.  ChefflMO  Racing  132  (60 Y 7.  Morn 
Cup  141 1 ml) as  to  Bmslr.  8.  EF  Education 
227 Jf.  8.  BrunetSunergy  2385 


Snooker 


UK  CHAMPIONSHIP  IProaton): 
fMa  S Loo  (Eng)  M M King  (Eng)  9-2.  U 
Slovens  (Wains)  loads  M Dsowialtawsxi 
(Scoy  7-1 


Squash 


MDPS  TOUfWAIBMT  (Doha)  Sami  tfci- 

atm  J hmr  (Can)  M Jansher  Khan  (Pakj 
15-14.  ib-6.  15-2;  P Med  (Seal)  U R 
Eyios  I Aus)  17-16. 15-7.  15-10 
BOOTH  CARLO  WOMAN'S  CLASSIC 
(Monacal-  M reiMdt  S nw-Cemfcj 
(Am)  M H Van  Hoorn  (Noth)  B-t.  9-5.  g-ft 
e Mtah  ISAI  bl  F Ooavas  (Eng)  18-8. 

7-0.  4-8.  9-3;  S S chain  (Oer)  M M Zoln 
fEflVPt)  9-5,  9-2.  0-10.  9-0.  L Mb  iAib) 
bl  K Mannas  (Bet)  9-3.  9-3.  9-7;  J Martin 
(Eng  | or  v A Bunsen  (NultiJ  8-10.  9-10.  9-4. 
M.  9-f.;  S Wright  (Eng)  bl  E Pworrjm 
(Don)  5-4.  9-1.  9-fc  LCkamoi  (Eng,  bl  T 
MalHi  (Wales)  1M  9-4. 100.  C Jackman 
(Eng)  U R Macron  (Eng)  9-6.  9-1  4-9  9-0 


plaints,”  he  said.  “This  kind 
of  thing  happens  In  football 
and  you  have  to  accept  it  For 
my  part  Tm  now  trying  to 
bring  in  players  from 
Iceland.” 

The  arrival  of  Zetterlund 
last  season  was  the  catalyst 
that  made  McLean  a frequent 
visitor  to  the  Swedish  mar- 
ket-place. The  defender  Skold- 
mark followed  this  season 
after  a spell  in  China,  then 
Andersson  arrived  and  this 
week  Jonsson,  the  former 
Arsenal  and  Sheffield 


Fixtures 


(7  45  unless  slated) 

Football 

CHAMPIONS  UEAQ4TO  Qrmqp  Ai  Borus- 
sin  Dortmund  v Galatoaaray;  Parma  v 
SparlB  Prague.  Qmg  Rl  Man  Utd  V Ko- 
wee  Ornm  C>  Dinamo  Kiev  v PSV  Eind- 
hoven Ontg  Dr  Porto  v Olymptahos:  Ro- 
senborg bk  v Real  Madrid. 

DR  MARTENS  CUP)  Second  rotRtdi 
Gkmcasier  v Nonport  AFC  (7 JO). 


Aston  Villa  v Everton  17  0);  Liverpool  v 
SWAP  (7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Plret  nvteloar  Norwich  v Watford  (7  30). 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPkHi  FAOUE:  BaalngcDka  v Bracknell 
(730). 

A Ronaldo  b Ifknly  to  miss  Mwnazlon- 
ale's  game  against  Vicenza  this  weekend 

because  m a twisted  krteo.  Tl»o  Brazilian 
striker,  wtw  limped  on  20  minutes  before 
tho  end  oi  Tuesday's  Ueta  Cup  third  round, 
flfsMeg  dofuot  at  SttMteurg,  is  not  as 
badly  hun  aa  was  at  Rrs  loved  and  Is 
cxbectod  to  bo  lit  to  lace  Sempdorta  on 
Saturday  week. 

• Bradford  City's  Norwegian  striker  Ole 
Btom  Sundgoi  has  returned  to  Ms  former 
club  Mol do  an  a free  trawler. 

• Bradford  Bulls  won  (he  top  award  In  the 
Government's  Sportamotch  scheme  to  en- 
courage grass-roots  sports.  The  rugby 
league  clue  organised  a school  holiday 
programme  ot  coaching  and  comped  Do  ns 
lor  ihoueanae  01  youngsters 

• Olytnpl  altos  of  G re  oca  have  ngd  to  put 
an  attack  by  angry  tans  behind  titan  as 
they  prepare  lor  tonight's  European 
Champions  League  game  against  Porto. 
Members  ot  tho  loam  were  attacked  by 
lonikee  Piraeus  Ians  on  Sunday  after  a 1-0 
victory  in  mo  Greek  league  The  Yugoslav 
Onker  nita  Ivta.  who  scored  the  goal,  tut- 
torod  a broken  nose  in  the  scum  as  but  ts 


Wednesday  midfielder,  signed 
a 2Vi-year  deal. 

Dahlqvist  said:  “If  you  take 
one  player  out  of  a club  it  be- 
comes like  an  open  line,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  lose  Lars  in  par- 
ticular. He  is  a personal 
friend  and  a very  intelligent 
player.  He  has  two  good  as- 
sets, winning  the  ball  in  mid- 
field  and  supporting  the  front 
players. 

“We  still  keep  in  touch  and 
if  he  helps  United  win  the 
Cup  then  I'm  sure  he  will  let 
me  know  very  quickly." 


likely  id  play  In  Oporto.  Tho  defender  Ni- 
nos Dahlias  and  captain  Kyriakos  Karati- 
dls  were  treated  tor  facial  cm3  and  other 
alight  injuries  but  are  also  expected  to 
play  and  the  midfielder  prwVjg  Djorgeinc 
returns  from  suspension. 

Olymptakoa,  in  third  plane  in  Group  D 
with  only  four  points  trom  tour  games, 
need  to  repeal  their  success  m Athens, 
where  they  won  1-0,  to  have  an  outside 
chance  of  Qualifying  ns  one  01  ms  two 
best-pieced  nmnere-up. 

ARhouBh  tne  Portuguese  Champions  arc 
oul  ot  contention  after  taking  only  one 
palm  tram  tour  matches.  Otymplokos 
would  bo  unwise  to  underestimate  mem. 
in  Europe,  things  hove  not  exactly  aono 
well."  said  their  coach  Antonio  Otivara. 
But  we  are  keen  tor  our  Ural  victory" 

• Worn  Ham's  Paul  Kltson.  who  capped 

eOTebach  fnmt  Injury  witfi  two  goals  In 
a roaorve  game  against  Chelsea  on  Tuea- 
1^™!**-  3010  **  is  "dying"  to  return  to 
mo  iirsrt  team  who  have  slumped  to  15th  in 
the  Premiership. 

termer  Newcastle  and  Derby 
lhal  arrival  Jn  East  Lore 
aan  ai  th«  Frenchman  Samassl  Abou  from 
Cannes  has  increased  competition  tor 
ptecoc  In  attack,  -rrs  great  to  get  bock 
because  I vo  been  out  for  10  wg«0,"  said 
Kltowi.  "I  low  sharp  but  I think  1)ust  need 
a^  more  games  to  get  may  match  tn. 
ness  rigftf. 

• The  loft-arm  pace  bowler  Michael  Bell 
ri!^rW^r^W0r*1a8hlr0  County  Cricket 
SE’J Na,WBSl  Tfbpliy  winning  s«ie  In 
1035.  Is  stalling  over  a new  one-year  core 
tract  al  Eagbaaton.  The  30-yeer-oid 
wiunw  waiila  a two-year  deal  and  has 

attention  other  counties 
Sint®  becoming  a free  agent  on  Nov  amber 

Bell,  bom  In  Birmingham,  returned  to 

iSfl^n^nn?  surnmnf  arl8r  missing  (ha 
..rL9?.”0"  bwausa  of  an  Achillas  injury. 
I don  l want  10  leave  Warwickshire  but  1 
hereto  look  tor  security.-  he  said.  "I  hav» 
m7  owa  here  and  appreci- 
by  mg  when  1 was 
injured  but  my  Injun ae  are  not  an  lata*, 


Francis 

assured 

by  Gold 
bond 


peter  Whits 


David  gold,  the  Bir- 
mingham City  chafr- 
man,  last  night  assunri 
the  manager  TrevorFT^s 
that  his  job  with  the  rust 
Division  club  was  not  in 

*Kis  has  found  himself 
under  pressure 
able  run  in  which 
managed  one  victory  in 
league  games;  as  a result  they 
have  plummeted  from  fourth 
to  14th.  But  a 

statement  on  behaff  of  bis 

low  directors,  said:  W eoce 

happy  to  indicate  that  Trevor 
Francis  will  be  given  th 
remainder  of  his  contract  [18 
months]  to  turn  this  dub  Into 
genuine  Premiership 
contenders.”  , __ 

Birmingham  have  taken  za 
points  from  19  league  matches 
this  season,  winning  only 
five.  “Of  coarse  we  are  con- 
cerned about  recent  resuIC, 
Gold  said,  “but  we  bebewi, 
b»am  is  playing  well  and  it  is 
only  a matter  of  time  before 
victories  start  coming. 

•at  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
manager  time  to  do  the  job  he 
was  brought  in  to  do.  Bir- 
mingham City  has  had  three 
managers  since  our  takeover . 
We  do  not  want  to  be  known 
as  a sacking  dub.  Let  us  all  be 
and  get  behind  Trevor.” 
Terry  Cooper  made  way  for 
Barry  Fry  in  1993  and  Francis 
took  over  in  May  1996. 

The  co-owner  and  director 
David  Sullivan  also  threw  his 
support  behind  Francis.  "Tre- 
vor has  the  passion  and  com- 
mitment to  see  this  Job 
through  Like  the  supporters 
we  want  Premier  League  foot- 
ball yesterday,  but  only  with 
determination,  consistency 
anri  a little  patience  will  we 
succeed." 

City  have  lost  their  last 
three  games  and  there  were 
suggestions  after  Sunday’s 
1-0  defeat  at  The  Hawthorns 
that  the  manager  would  lose 
his  job  irrespective  of  the  out- 
come of  this  Saturday’s  home 
game  with  Portsmouth.  Fran- 
cis said  yesterday:  *7  am  de- 
lighted the  board  has  issued 
this  statement  and  it  should 
end  any  speculation,  which 
has  had  an  unsettling  effect 
on  the  team.” 

The  Leeds  manager  George 
Graham  will  take  a third  look 
at  the  Rosenborg  striker  Sig- 
urd Rushfeldt  during  the  Nor- 
wegian club’s  Champions 
League  game  at  home  to  Real 
Madrid  tonight 
Graham  is  still  undecided 
whether  to  move  for  Rush- 
feldt, despite  having  money 
available  to  spend  on  new 
players  and  watching  the  24- 
year-old  score  the  first  goal  in 
a 2-0  win  over  Porto  recently. 

Graham  is  determined  to 
strengthen  his  forward  line  to 
maintain  his  side's  fourth 
place  in  the  Premiership, 
even  though  he  already  has 
four  strikers  on  the  books. 


Berkgkamp  on 
shortlist  of 
five  players 
for  world  No.1 

A RSENAL's  Dennis  Berg- 
•‘kamp  is  one  of  five  lead- 
ing candidates  for  Fife's 
Player  of  the  Year  award  to 
be  announced  at  Disney- 
land Paris  on  January  12. 

Ronaldo  of  Intern  azlon 
ale,  who  won  the  award  last 
year  while  with  Barcelona, 
is  also  among  the  front 
runners,  along  with  his 
fellow  Brazilian  Roberto 
Spain’s  Raul 
tboth  Real  Madrid)  and 
the  Frenchman  Zinedine 
Zidane  (Juventus). 

England  still  have  only- a 
chance  of  being  one 
TO  ^ ei®*£  seeds  in  the 
World  Cup  draw  next 
Thursday,  according  to 
reports  from  Paris. 

Although  England  are 
currently  seventh  in  the 
Fifa  world  rankings,  it  is 
strongly  believed  that 
ipater  weight  will  con- 

wJihh  be  given  to  past 
World  Cup  finals  p Lacings, 
particularly  in  USA  94.  * 
As  a result  Italy,  nmners- 
JJP  te  1994,  win  definitely 
be  reeded,  according  to  An- 
2"5>  Watarrese,  former 

£S£ L?£  itaUai1  football 
teaeration.  He  said:  ‘Fife’s 

R^«et?r?‘8eaeral  [SePF 

tw?r  has  assured 
Jhere  are  no  doubts . than 

Italy  wifi  be  seeded.” 

Kevin  Keegan's  Fulham 

have  made  another  signing, 

ftjjpP  ^ Welsh  iSwn£ 

Alan  Nefison  from 

Southampton  for  £250,000- 

thS2an.  Ivanisevic  i5 
to  play  football 

thLHajd?  SpUt  rather 
tnan  a Davis  Cup  tie 

»8finst  Finland  in  Febra 
becanse  of  Ms  dispute 
President  of  Cm 
federation, 
^vanbegovic.  Bui 
^rvanbegovic . said:  ‘*Th« 
story  must  be  a joke.  We 

are  «ai  counting  on  Goran 


1 


i 
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Rugby  Union 

Engiandroll 
the  dice  to 
turn  up  four 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Robert  Armstrong 


ON  THE  principle  of 
nothing  ventured 
nothing  gained,  Eng- 
land have  boldly 
rolled  the  dice,  making  four 
changes  far  Saturday's  inter- 
national against  South  Africa 
at  Twickenham.  In  come  Matt 
Dawson,  John  Bentley,  Neil 
Back  and  Danny  Grewcock. 
Out  go  Kyran  Bracken,  Ade- 
dayo  Adebayo,  Tony  Diprose 
and  Martin  Johnson,  who  is 
suspended  for  punching. 

Obviously  not  a man  to  feel 
hidebound  by  last  week’s  de- 
cisions, the  coach  Clive 
Woodward  has  reshuffled  his 
elite  squad  with  several  auda- 
cious permutations  in  the 
wake  of  England's  25-8  defeat 


Clive  Woodward 
has  reshuffled  his 
elite  squad  with 
several  audacious 
permutations 


by  New  Zealand  at  Old  Traf- 
ford. If  Phil  de  GlanvUle  does 
not  recover  quickly  from  a 
twisted  ankle  received  in 
training,  there  will  be  a fifth 
rhnngp  with  Nick  Greenstock 
making  his  first  Test  appear- 
ance on  home  ground. 

Woodward  has  also  given  a 
fresh  vote  of  confidence  to 
England's  fly-half  Mike  Catt, 
who  received  flak  for  missing 
three  kickable  penalties 
against  New  Zealand.  The 
temptation  to  switch  Catt  to 
centre  and  pick  Paul  Grayson 
at  No.  10  has  been  resisted: 
the  Northampton  man  stays 
on  the  bench  for  the  third 
Test  running  while  Alex 
King,  England's  original  first- 
choice  fly-half,  remains  side- 
lined with  a knee  injury. 

"Sicking  is  important  but 
getting  the  players'  minds  set 
on  scoring  tries  is  also  very 
important.”  explained  Wood- 
ward, in  effect  setting  out  his 
personal  credo  as  national 
ccach.  Dawson.  Bentley  and 
Back  are  all  try-scorers  in 
their  own  right,  as  they  dem- 
onstrated with  unforgettable 
panache  on  last  summer’s 
Lions  tour  to  South  Africa. 

Two  of  the  players  omitted. 
Bracken  and  Diprose,  have 
shoulder  injuries  but  Wood- 
ward hinted  that  he  had 
changes  In  mind  In  any  case, 
with  Dawson,  the  Lions  Test 
scrum-halt  heading  a queue 


of  high-quality  replacements. 
Indeed  the  coach  suggested  he 
might  well  have  chosen  an- 
other Lion,  Tim  Rodber  (pos- 
sibly replacing  Richard  Hill) 
had  the  Northampton  No.  8 
not  been  ruled  out  with  con- 
cussion after  leading  the  Eng- 
land XV  in  Tuesday's  18-11 
defeat  by  the  All  Blacks  in 
Bristol. 

“We  need  to  get  our  best 
back-row  forwards  on  the 
field  together,”  declared 
Woodward,  begging  the  ques- 
tion of  what  he  was  doing  in 
his  earlier  selections.  ”1 
thought  Rodber  bad  an  out- 
standing midweek  game  but 
when  I went  Into  the  dressing 
room  afterwards  I learned  he 
could  not  play  again  for  three 
weeks.  On  Saturday  Law- 
rence Dallaglio  will  play  at  6, 
HID  at  8 and  Back  at  7." 

That  was  the  back-row  com- 
bination that  finished  the  Old 
Trafford  Test  in  credit  after 
Diprose  had  been  replaced  by 
Back  at  half-time.  Unforesee- 
able then  was  the  one-match 
ban  on  Johnson,  whose  place 
has  gone  to  the  last- Improv- 
ing Saracens  lock  Grewcock. 
another  newcomer  first 
capped  by  Jack  Rowell  in  Ar- 
gentina last  summer  last  year 
Grewcock  was  languishing  in 
the  Second  Division  with 
Coventry. 

Discipline,  warned  Wood- 
ward, was  essential  if  Eng- 
land hoped  to  beat  the  Spring- 
boks. "Nobody  can  get  away 
with  any  funny  stuff  nowa- 
days with  so  many  cameras 
around,"  he  pointed  out,  as 
Johnson  learned  to  his  cost 
after  punching  Justin 

Marshall 

In  contrast  to  England,  the 
All  Blacks  have  confined 
themselves  to  one  change  for 
Saturday's  Test  against  Wales 
at  Wembley,  recalling  Walter 
Little  in  place  of  A lama  Iere- 
mla  to  renew  his  long-running 
midfield  partnership  with  the 
34-year-old  Frank  Bonce. 

• South  Africa's  World  Cup 
wing  Chester  Williams  has 
signed  for  foe  Italian  Second 
Division  dub  Casale  and  will 
make  his  debut  for  them 
against  Parma  on  Sunday. 

EMOLAND  (V  South  Africa):  Pm «t»  (Bath); 
■HnOay  (Newcastle),  de  mewle  (Baft) 
or  OanMiilfc  (Wasps).  Or— wood 
(Leicester),  Rm>  (Sale);  Catt  (Bath). 
Pa— ou  (Northampton):  Laanard  {Harle- 
quins), Cookertll,  Qarferth  (bath 
Leicester),  Arc  bar  (Newcastle). 
QraenxMdc  (Saracsra).  Daftedto  (Wacpo. 
capQ.  Book  (Leicester).  MB  (Saracens), 
mta  Orajraoa  (Norttuunfton). 
(Leicester)  or  Meehan  (Sara- 


cens), RowntaM  (Leicester). 

(Bath).  Piute  (Wasps). 

NEW  ZEALAND  (v  Wales):  Co  Item 
son.  Btwce,  UtUa,  Lbows  Btohrtenn. 
nu  leapt);  BMwo,  He-riU,  Dowd,  R 
Brooke,  -loons.  Wend  oil,  Kronfeld, 
Z Brooke.  Hepleoanaeetai  WeLeod. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Home  at  last . . . John  Bentley  will  be  playing  his  first  full  England  game  at  Twickenham  on  Saturday 

Bentos  savours  return  to  the  fray 


Robert  Kitson  on  a SmaJI  but  significant  step  for  the  Lions  wing 


IF  Clive  Woodward  ever 
loses  his  zest  for  rugby, 
an  alternative  career  as 
a boxing  promoter 
apparently  looms.  Not  con- 
tent with  letting  Richard 
Cockerill  run  amok  during 
the  haka.  at  Old  Trafford, 
the  England  coach  was  un- 
able to  stifle  a grin  after  an- 
nouncing John  Bentley’s 
selection  against  the 
Springboks  and  his  old 
sparring  partner  James 
Small  this  weekend.  “That 
should  add  a bit  of  spice  to 
the  occasion,"  Woodward 
said  knowingly. 

Never  mind  that  Twick- 
enham is  sold  out  already. 
The  prospect  of  “A  Rumble 
in  the  Rose  Room”  is  right 
up  Sky’s  street,  even  if 
Small  and  Bentley  will  be 
playing  on  opposite  wings. 
The  only  hitch  for  the 
marketeers  appears  to  be 
Bentley,  whose  call-up  in 
place  of  Adedayo  Adebayo 
has  left  him  more  preoccu- 
pied with  the  stadium  than 
with  his  opponents. 

It  is  nine  years  since 
Cleckhea  ton’s  finest  won 
his  first  full  England  cap 
but  Saturday,  at  the  age  of 
31,  will  be  his  first  Test  at 
headquarters.  He  described 


it  yesterday  as  “a  missing 
piece  of  magic”,  and  if 
Small  is  unable  to  get  close 
to  him  during  the  game  it 
might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  cloud  of  satisfac- 
tion encircling  England’s 
right-wing. 

“It  hasn’t  really  sunk  in 
yet,”  said  Bentley,  honest 
to  a fault.  ”1  thought  I had  a 
far  better  chance  of  break- 
ing into  the  side  after  the 
Australian  game.  If  you’d 
asked  me  yesterday  if  1 


thought  I'd  be  playing  on 
Saturday.  I'd  have  proba- 
bly said  no.” 

Bentley's  sleepless  nights 
waiting  for  the  tell-tale 
selection  envelope  to  be 
slipped  under  his  hotel 
door  during  the  Lions  tour 
slipped  into  legend  long  be- 
fore the  publication  of  his 
diary.  This  time  he  was  in 
bed  in  Bristol  sleeping  off 
his  exertions  from  Tuesday 
nfghf’s  meeting  with  the 
AH  Blacks  when  the  A team 


Firm  hand-off . . . Small  refuses  to  shake  last  summer 


manager  Andrew  Harri- 
man  phoned  with  the  good 
news  at  7.30  am.  Instead  of 
heading  home  he  switched 
course  for  south-west  Lon- 
don and  has  already  begun 
the  mental  countdown. 

Small’s  refusal  to  shake 
his  hand  after  the  Lions' 
win  over  Western  Province 
and  subsequent  allegations 
of  eye-gouging  receive 
prominent  treatment  in 
Bentley’s  book  — 
“Throughout  the  game  he 
was  sledging,  doubting  my 
playing  ability  and  my  par- 
entage. anything  to  wind 
me  up”  — but  Bentley  is 
reluctant  to  rehash  the 
story. 

“1  haven’t  said  anything 
derogatory  about  him  at 
alL  I was  disappointed  with 
his  allegation,  but  I had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
after  the  first  Test  and  we 
shook  hands  then.  Irrespec- 
tive of  what’s  gone  on  in 
any  game,  I’ve  always  gone 
to  my  opposite  number  to 
shake  hands,  whether  I’ve 
come  off  second  best  or  not 
I shall  certainly  go  up  to 
him  again.  I'd  prefer  to  be 
playing  against  him  on  Sat- 
urday than  Jonah  Lomu.” 

You  can’t,  however,  teach 
an  ex-rugby  league  dog  new 
tricks.  "There  was  a hit  of  a 
do  at  Bristol  between  me 


and  Tana  Umaga  after  I Jok- 
ingly called  him  a coward 
for  running  into  touch.” 

Bentley  has  actually 
played  at  Twickenham  in  a 
white  jersey,  albeit  in 
undei>21  and  senior  county 
finals  for  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  scoring  a try  for  the 
Possibles  against  the  Pro- 
bables in  a distant  England 
trial  All  three  games  were 
won  and  another  personal 
triumph  would  place  New- 
castle’s director  of  rugby 
Rob  Andrew  in  a tricky  po- 
sition. Dropped  last  month, 
Bentley  has  played  only  a 
handful  of  games  for  the 
Falcons  this  season  and  is 
not  prepared  to  hang 
around  indefinitely  for 
first-team  action. 

“Tve  got  this  opportu- 
nity. against  all  odds 
really.  If  all  goes  well  FU 
play  against  New  Zealand, 
then  the  following  week  we 
play  Gloucester.  Newcastle 
have  said  they  will  put  out 
their  strongest  side;  if  Pm 
not  in  that,  there  may  be  a 
change  afoot.  If  I can’t  get 
first-team  football  at  New- 
castle ni  have  to  seek  it 
elsewhere.” 

Before  then  he  has  some 
other  Small  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  The  man  they  call 
“Bentos”  has  chosen  a fine 
week  to  re-enter  the  fray. 


Cycling 

Britain  covered 
by  new  tour 


THE  man  from  the  Pru, 
traditionally  bike-borne, 
will  be  back  on  two 
wheels  next  year  and  racing, 
writes  William  Fotheringham. 

It  is  hqped  that  the  Pnitonr, 
sponsored  by  Prudential,  will 
gain  similar  public  accep- 
tance to  foe  Mifit  Race,  which 
was  last  run  four  years  ago. 
Like  its  40-year-old  predeces- 
sor, the  Pru  tour  will  he  a 
nine-stage  event  beginning  on 
May  Bank  Holiday  weekend. 
The  £100,000  prize-fund  will 
make  it  one  of  the  richest 
races  in  Europe. 

Unlike  the  Milk  Race,  how- 
ever, the  Pratour  will  be  open 
to  a limited  number  of  the 
world's  top  professional 
teams,  and  Chris  Boardman 
has  confirmed  that  he  and  his 
Gan  team  win  be  among 
them.  National  amateur 
teams  from  around  the  world 
will  also  be  invited  and  the 
field  is  expected  to  include 
national  squads  from  Eng- 


Prutour  ’98 


laud,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

Boardman,  twice  winner  of 
the  prologue  of  the  Tour  de 
France,  will  be  favourite  to 
win  the  opening  time-trial. 
"The  pressure  will  really  be 
on  me  as  I don’t  get  a lot  of 
chances  to  race  in  front  of  my 
home  crowd,"  he  said  yester- 
day when  asked  about  his 
hopes  of  winning  the  red  lead- 
er’s Jersey. 

Riders  preparing  for  the 
Tour  de  France  will  at  the 
very  least  be  tested  by  a stage 
across  the  Peak  District  from 
Chester  to  Nottingham,  and  a 
leg  through  the  Malvern  Hills 

and  the  Welsh  Valleys  from 
Birmingham  to  Cardiff.  But 
the  men  of  the  Tour  wffl  find 
the  English  hills  mere  pim- 
ples compared  with  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  and  are  more 
likely  to  complain  about  dally 
transfers  by  car  between 
stage  finishes  and  the  next 
day's  start  points. 


North  wind  blows  ill  for  Westwood  and  Clarke 


David  Davies  in 

Melbourne  finds  the 
heat  is  on  at  the 
Australian  Open 

demanding  schedule 
that  Lee  Westwood  and 
Darren  Clarke  have  set 
themselves  to  complete  their 
1907  season  became  even 
more  so  yesterday.  It  took 
only  two  words  from  the 
weather  forecaster  — “Wind: 
northerly”  — to  fell  them  that 
the  Australian  Open,  at  the 
Metropolitan  club  here, 
would  start  in  conditions  that 
would  vary  only  from  diffi- 
cult to  impossible. 

Melbournians  delight  in 
telling  the  visitor  that  their 
city  is  four  times  blessed,  in 
that  it  can  experience  ail  four 
seasons  in  a single  day.  Bert  it 
also  has  spells  when  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  in  Australia 
that  means  it  blows  hot 
The  effect  can  be  literally 
breathtaking,  as  it  was  yester- 
day when  the  local  golf  writ- 
ers played  their  annual  cham- 


pionship on  the  hottest  No- 
vember day  for  86  years.  The 
forecast  was  for  temperatures 
of  39C  (102F)  and,  aggravated 
by  a strong,  bat  wind,  the  ef- 
fect was  like  standing  by  the 
open  door  of  a blast  furnace. 
Bush  fires  are  frequent  when 
there  is  a northerly  and  golf 
Is  not  a game  to  be  played  on 
days  like  that. 

Such  conditions  are  totally 
foreign  to  Clarke;  having 
grown  up  on  the  north  coast 
of  Northern  Ireland,  he  is  ac- 
customed to  north  winds  but 
when  they  blow  he  puts  on 
the  long  Johns,  two  sweaters 
and  the  waterproofs.  If  he  had 
done  that  yesterday  he  would 
have  died.  Worksop,  where 
Westwood  comes  from,  hardly 
basks  in  balmy  dimes  either 
and  the  two  of  them  will  play 
at  least  the  first  round  in 
totally  aiten  conditions. 

Greg  Norman,  of  course,  is 
delighted.  Essentially  he 
wants  to  show  the  leading  for- 
eign players  in  the  event  — 
Vijay  Singh,  Mark  Calcavec- 
chia,  Phil  Mickdson,  Andrew 
Coltart,  who  last  week  won 
the  Australian  PGA  Champi- 
onship, Westwood  and  Clarke 


— all  the  conditions  Austra- 
lians experience. 

'Td  like  to  see  it  hot," 
Norman  said,  ‘Td  like  to 
see  it  blow  from  the  north,  I'd 
like  to  see  it  blow  from  the 
south  and  Td  like  to  see  it 
rain.  But  most  of  all  Td  like  to 
see  it  blow  hot  and  hard  from 
the  north.  That  can  be 
mysticaL" 

By  that  the  former  Open 
champion  probably  means 
that  what  to  hit  and  bow  to 


Drummond 
out  of  Tour 

ROSS  DRUMMOND  lost 
his  chance  of  a 2 1st 
successive  year  on  the 
European  Tour  when  he 
failed  to  retain  his  card  at 
the  qualifying  school  in 
Mar  be  11a  yesterday. 

The  four-times  Scottish 
professional  champion 
needed  three  birdies  to 
achieve  the  qualifying  score 
of  288  after  72  holes,  but  he 
flailed  to  recover  after  going 
out  of  bounds  early  on. 


Olympic  Games 

Sydney  on  free  flight  path 


Duncan  MacJcay 


RITISH  Airways, 
.widely  criticised  for  its 
rie/»iqion  to  use  ethnic 
designs  instead  of  the  Union 
flag  on  its  Dianes,  has  nailed 
its  red.  white  and  blue 
colours  firmly  to  the  mast  by 
becoming  the  biggest  backer 
of  Britain’s  Olympic  effort  for 
Sydney  2000. 

The  airline  has  joined  forces 
with  the  British  Olympic 
Association  in  a sponsorship 
package  worth  £2.5  million. 
BA  wDl  provide  free  flights  to 
the  Sydney  Games  for  all  500 
rampiptifori*  and  officiate  and  a 
350-strong  Paralympic  team. 
The  nirttnp  will  also  offer 
cheap  fores  for  those  travel- 
ing to  warm-weather  training 


and  overseas  competitions. 
BA  unveiled  an  Airbus  at 
Heathrow  yesterday  with  its 
fin  bearing  the  BOA  logo  in- 
cluding the  five  Olympic 
rings.  The  aircraft’s  fuselage 
carried  the  message:  "Team- 
ing up  for  Britain.” 

Four  years  ago  the  BOA 
caused  controversy  by  over- 
looking BA  as  its  official  car- 
rier for  foe  Atlanta  Olympics 
because  it  received  a better 
offer  from  the  American  air- 
line Delta. 

However,  that  has  all  been 
forgotten  and  BA  has  become 
foe  BOA’s  second  major  spon- 
sor inside  a month.  Three 
weeks  ago  a deal  was  con- 
cluded with  Disney’s  Wide 
World  of  Sport  which  gives 
aspiring  Olympians  almost 
unlimited  use  of  the  Florida  I 


complex's  training  and  medi- 
cal facilities. 

It  is  a massive  confidence 
boost  after  Britain  won  only 
one  gold  medal  at  Atlanta,  the 
worst  performance  since  1952. 
Then  last  month  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  an- 
nounced that  it  was  feeing  in- 
solvency with  debts  of  more 
than  £L  million. 

“This  is  very  important 
and  the  biggest  thing  is  that  it 
brings  a bit  of  confidence 
back,”  said  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  world  record 
bolder  and  Olympic  silver 
medallist  in  foe  triple  jump. 

“When  you  see  the  prob- 
lems athletics  is  having,  that 
the  money  isn’t  there,  some- 
times the  sponsors  are  not  so 
interested.  It  can  have  a bit  of 
a disheartening  effect” 


hit  it  becomes  a complete 
mystery,  and  whereas  for 
most  of  us  that  is  a normal 
state  of  affairs,  professionals 
hate  it  because  the  whole 
object  of  their  lives  is  to 
eliminate  just  that  problem. 

Metropolitan  is  situated  in 
foe  middle  of  this  city's  fam- 
ous sand  belt  which  houses, 
among  other  fine  courses, 
Royal  Melbourne,  Kingston 
Heath  and  Victoria.  The  last 
named  stiff  has  as  members 
Peter  Thomson  and  Doug 
Bachli,  who  in  1954  won  the 
Open  and  the  Amateur  cham- 
pionship respectively,  a 
unique  achievement  for  a 
club. 

The  trophies  stood  together 
in  the  clubhouse  for  a year 
and  no  one  thought  to  take  a 
photograph  for  posterity.  In- 
deed, no  one  missed  the 
Claret  Jug  when  Andrew 
Thomson,  Peter's  son  who  is 
now  foe  Minister  for  Sport 
and  Tourism  for  Australia 
but  who  was  then  aged  about 
six,  nicked  it  and  took  it  to 
his  primary  school.  The  first 
his  fother  knew  of  it  was 
when  little  Andrew  came 
home  in  tears,  saying  the 


Basketball 


other  kids  all  had  fathers  who 
had  trophies  much  bigger 
than  that. 

Metropolitan  is  bigger  for 
this  championship,  too.  Five 

holes  have  been  lengthened, 
taking  the  course  to  7,069 
yards;  the  bunkers  have  been 
adjusted  to  take  account  of 
how  for  the  ball  flies  these 
days;  and  the  rough  has  been 
fed  and  watered.  With  the 
greens  hard,  fast  and  true, 
those  who  can  spin  foe  ball 
will  have  an  advantage,  and 
no  one  does  that  better  than 
Norman. 

Mickelson,  though,  is  not 
bad  and  neither  is  Westwood, 
who  will  be  keen  to  maintain 
the  earnings  advantage  he  es- 
tablished over  Clarke  in 
Japan.  Oddly  both  Britons 
were  15  under  par  for  their 
two  tournaments  in  that 
country  but  Westwood,  with 
£137,800  in  total,  was  more 
than  £100.000  better  off  than 
Clarke,  who  took  away  only 
£34,938.  Westwood  was  first 
and  21st  in  foe  Taihefyo  Mas- 
ters and  the  Dunlop  Phoenix 
events  respectively  whereas 
Clarke  finished  10th  and 
eighth. 


Cricket 


Hot  Baker  rises 


Christian  Bright 
m Fredetiicsberg 


ONLY  in  the  last  two 
minutes  of  the  open- 
ing European  Cham- 
pionship Group  C game 
against  Denmark  did  Eng- 
land find  their  composure 
and  accuracy  from  the  free- 
throw  line  and  pull  away 
for  a 72-64  victory. 

Neville  Austin,  Steve 
Bncknall,  Ronnie  Baker 
and  Roger  Hoggins  kept 
their  nerve  to  sink  eight 
free  throws  from  as  many 
attempts  to  put  the  game 
beyond  Denmark’s  reach. 
Baker  also  weighed  in  with 
a three-pointer,  his  third  of 
England’s  six. 

John  Amaechi’s  strength 


under  the  boards  played  a 
significant  part  in  Eng- 
land’s success  and,  if  Steve 
Bncknall  had  matched  his 
versatility  elsewhere  with 
more  accurate  jump  shoot- 
ing, England  might  have 
won  with  more  to  spare. 

“Amaechi  and  Bncknall 
both  did  extremely  well,” 
their  coach  Laazlo  Nemeth 
commented,  “but  the  bench 
gave  them  exactly  the  sup- 
port which  was  required.” 

England  had  looked 
likely  to  pay  for  their  lack 
of  practice  together  and  in- 
accuracy from  the  fool  line 
in  the  first  10  minutes  of 
the  second  half,  but  they 
came  together  in  the  end. 

Amaechi  finished  top 
scorer  with  IS  points.  Hug- 
gins scored  13. 
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Captain 

rejects 

one-day 

label 


David  Hopps 


NGLAND  might  feel 
their  new  philosophy  of 
choosing  distinct  Test 
and  one-day  squads  Is  setting 

trends,  but  neither  of  their  al- 
ternative captains  this  winter 
is  ready  to  be  typecast 

A day  after  Michael  Ather- 
ton declared  that  he  still  had 
a part  to  play  as  a one-day 
batsman,  his  replacement  as 
England’s  limited-overs  cap- 
tain, Adam  Hollioake,  was  ap- 
pealing that  he  too  had  a wide 
role  to  play. 

The  strict  purpose  of  Hol- 
lioake’s  Old  Trafford  news 
conference  was  to  look  ahead 
to  his  debut  as  England  cap- 
tain In  next  month's  Sharjah 
one-day  tournament,  but  the 
Surrey  all-rounder’s  thoughts 
strayed  to  the  Test  series  in 
foe  Caribbean. 

‘T  intend  to  become  one  of 
the  best  one-day  players  in 
the  world,  but  I don't  want  to 
be  labelled  as  a one-day 
specialist  because  I have 
more  to  offer  than  that"  he 
said.  ‘T  have  got  to  prove  in 
the  West  Indies  that  I am  good 
enough  for  the  Test  side. 

“The  selectors  have  judged 
that  there  are  two  forms  of 
cricket,  and  I think  the  play- 
ers accept  that  I don't  think 
West  Indies  would  be  too  wor- 
ried if  they  lost  a match 
against  us  in  Sharjah;  it 
would  not  carry  too  many  in- 
dications for  the  Test  series.” 

England's  Sharjah  squad  is 
packed  with  multi-faceted 
players  such  as  Ben  Hol- 
lioake, Dougie  Brown  and 
Ashley  Giles,  none  of  whom 
will  be  in  the  Caribbean  when 
specialists  are  demanded. 

Whatever  their  personal 
ambitions,  the  same  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between 
the  adaptable  Hollioake  and 
foe  more  predictable  Ather- 
ton; the  trick  for  the  selectors 
Is  not  to  draw  the  line  too 
thickly.  The  man-manage- 
ment skill  of  foe  England 
coach  David  Lloyd  will  be  im- 
portant if  the  experiment  is  to 
succeed,  and  understandably 
be  is  revelling  in  the  joys  of 
healthy  competition. 

"We  have  been  foe  market 
leaders  in  identifying  that  we 
want  two  different  squads, 
and  others,  notably  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  have  been 
quick  to  follow.”  he  said. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  Lloyd 
daring  to  Ignore  foe  statisti- 
cal evidence  — only  New  Zea- 
land beaten  in  an  away  series 
in  foe  past  decade  — and 
launching  a new  winter  by 
billing  England  as  foe  market 
that  the  world  follows. 

Whether  Lloyd's  own  Tiger 
Economy  will  prove  more 
resilient  will  depend  not  only 
on  tiie  integrity  of  the  captains 
involved  — England  have  cho- 
sen wisely  In  that — but  on  the 
ability  of  the  players  to  adapt 
to  different  captaincy  styles  on 
different  occasions. 


Snooker 


King  brought 
down  by  a 
record  series 
of  misses 


Clive  Everton  In  Preston 


THE  world  No.  20  Mark 
Ring  gained  a second 
dubious  record  in  tele- 
vised events  when  he  was 
called  for  12  successive 
misses  in  the  fifth  frame  dur- 
ing his  9-2  defeat  by  Stephen 
Lee  in  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  DE  Championship  here  at 
the  Guild  Hall  yesterday. 

Lee,  the  world  No.  16, 
started  the  frame  by  potting 
the  first  red,  then  laid  a 
snooker  behind  foe  green. 
The  problem  for  King  was 
that,  although  it  was  not  hard 
to  hit  a red,  be  needed  foe 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  to 
achieve  safety  afterwards, 
given  that  the  balls  were  so 
well  dispersed. 

It  cost  him  48  points  and  he 
eventually  conceded  the 
frame  at  216-4  with  two  reds 
still  remaining,  and  Lee  went 
on  to  reach  his  first  world- 
ranking semi-finaL 
Last  month  at  the  Grand 
Prix  event  in  Bournemouth, 
Ring  scored  the  lowest  aggre- 
gate points  total  — 11  — in  a 
match  being  screened. 

Matthew  Stevens,  the  20- 
year-old  Welshman  who  was 
a semi-finalist  in  Bourne- 
mouth, needs  only  two  more 
frames  to  reach  the  semifin- 
als when  be  resumes  this 
afternoon  with  a 7-rl  lead  over 
Martin  Driewialtowskl,  a 24- 
year -aid  Scot  who  camg  to  the 
Guild  Hall  as  a 500-1  outsider. 
Stevens  began  brilliantly 

with  breaks  of  121  and  100  and 

led  6-0  as  he  pursued  a place 
in  the  last  four  against  either 
the  defending  champion 
Stephen  Hendry  or  his  fellow 
5®?*  £*an  McManus. 
Daaewialtowski's  only  aim 
then  was  to  avoid  a white- 
wash, which  he  did  in  the 

seventh  frame. 
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St  Helens  search  for  saviour,  page  1 3 
Chelsea  take  up  point  duty,  page  1 4 


England  kick-start  Bentley,  page  15 
United  on  cruise  control,  page  jj, — 
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Champions  League,  Group  C;  Barcelona  1 , Newcastle  United  0 


■ Four-square 

ChaminonsLe^ue,  Group  Ci  Barcelona  1,  Newcastle  United  0 ^flSWCf  tO 

Newcastle’s  hollow  farewell  \ one-sided 


Giovanni’s 
brilliance  is 
enough  for 
Barcelona 


Michael  Walker 


f(  DIOS  Enropa” 

EE  said  the  bead- 
line  in  the  Bar- 
celona  sports 
daily  yesterday 
morning  and  “Adios  Europa” 
was  what  both  Barcelona  and 
Newcastle  United  said  to  the 
Champions  League  last  night 
That  much  was  predictable, 
however,  and  the  most  no- 
table feature  of  a strange  eve- 
ning was  that  it  occurred  in 
one  of  the  most  low-key  anti- 
climactic  atmospheres  this 
vast  monument  to  football 
passion  can  ever  have  hosted. 

Barcelona's  recent  slump  in 
their  domestic  form,  allied  to 
a disastrous  Champions 
League  campaign,  meant  that 
when  Newcastle’s  noisy  6,000  , 
Cans  arrived  in  the  Non  Camp 
they  were  greeted  by  the 
dispiriting  sight  of  about 
80.000  empty  plastic  chairs. 

With  a gate  of  only  20,000,  , 
the  Catalan  public  had  voted  1 
with  their  feet  and  in  such  an  | 
environment  Giovanni's 
splendid  lTth-mlnute  winner 
was  rendered  tactically  mean- 
ingless. With  Newcastle  never 
really  in  the  game  the  same 
description  is  applicable  to 
the  contest  overall. 

Because  of  injuries  and  sus- 
pensions Newcastle  had  yet 
another  rejigged,  unfamiliar 
formation  that  saw  Alessan- 
dro Pistone,  a left  wing-back, 
playing  at  right-back  with 
Steve  Watson,  in  front  of  him 
in  midfield.  Beside  Watson 
was  the  inexperienced  Des 
Hamilton,  in  for  Robert  Lee. 
With  Faustino  AspriHa  not 
even  making  a substitutes’ 
bench  that  featured  three 
teenagers,  and  Keith  Gillespie 
suspended,  Newcastle’s  at- 
tacking options  were  also  Zim- 
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Running  an  empty. . . the  spaces  on  a rainy  night  at  the  Non  Camp  tell  the  story  of  Barcelona's  sorry  season 
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ited.  In  the  end  Temur  Kets-  to  the  surrealism  of  the  fifth  full,  then  there  was  the  for  Louis  van  Gaal’s  dead 
baia  was  given  the  lone  role  occasion.  The  main  cause  of  unrelenting  downpour,  and  mother, 
up  front  that  was  that  this  magnificent  then  a lOsecond  “minute’s  By  the  12th  minute  when 

All  of  which  merely  added  stadium  looked  barely  one  silence"  before  the  kick-off  Albert  Celades  turned  Pistone 

and  shot  from  a pass  from 


SIEMENS 


Oh. ..pink  fluffy 


How  novel. 


Dragan  Ciric  it  was  clear  that 
thp  huge  dimensions  of  the 
Nou  Camp  pitch  would  be  res- 
ponsible for  even  larger  gaps 
than  normal  appearing  be- 
tween the  Newcastle  defend- 
ers, and  indeed  it  soon  be- 
came a theme  of  the  evening. 

Six  minutes  later  Jose 
Guardiola  found  an  enormous 
space  between  John  Beres- 
ford  and  Philippe  Albert  and 
sent  Giovanni  racing  Into  it 
The  Spanish  international 
was  in  full  stride  but  still  had 
time  to  consider  all  the  possi- 
bilities. He  chose  a sublime 
one,  and  exquisite  chip  which 
left  Shaka  Hislop  looking  like 
a lost  schoolboy. 

It  was  ominously  easy  in  its 
creation  and  when,  10  min- 
utes later,  Cirlc  had  room  in 
file  box  it  seemed  a second 
was  a mere  formality.  Ciric 
dallied,  however,  and  Beres- 
ford  slid  in  with  a fierce  sav- 
ing tackle. 

The  only  time  that  the  flow 
of  the  game  was  reversed  was 
when  John  Barnes  had  a spec- 
ulative shot  from  20  yards 
and,  more  promisingly,  when 
Jon  Dahl  T omasson’s  de- 


flected drive  spun  over  Ruud 
Hesp  and  clipped  the  Barce- 
lona crossbar. 

It  was  hardly  the  cause  of 
unbridled  Newcastle  opti- 
mism and  when  there  was 
further  tinkering  at  the  back 
during  the  interval  — young 
Aaron  Hughes  coming  on  for 
Albert  and  making  his  debut 
in  the  process  — it  felt  as  if 
the  second  half  was  going  to 
be  just  as  tough  as  the 
first 

Ciric  should  have  scored 
three  minutes  into  it  Hislop 
diverting  the  ball  away  for  a 
comer,  but  with  Hughes  dis- 
concertingly composed  for  a 
man  three  weeks  past  his  18th 
birthday,  the  holes  in  the 
Newcastle  back  line  were 
smaller  In  size. 

Barcelona  were  not  exactly 
going  for  the  Jugular  and  it 
was  not  until  the  7lst  minute 
when  Beresford  cleared  an 
Abelardo  header  off  the  line 
that  the  home  side  threatened 
again. 


ftarcftlona  12-3-2-3):  Hasp;  Couto. 
ABalardo;  RvUlpor,  Guardi  ala  (Amor. 
64min).  Forror;  Giovanni  (Nadai.  80). 
fUvoloo:  Cciadas,  Orle.  Anderson  [Pim. 
&5J 

NMurtla  United  (4-5-1):  Hislop. 
Pistons,  Peacock  (Pearce.  «),  a loon 
(Hughoo.  h-t).  Borostord.  Woloon, 
Hamilton.  Batty.  Bornon.  Tomasoon, 
Katsbsia. 

nrtiwl  U Bran  iFrtmcel. 


And  with 


little  piggy 


motif  too. 


Super. 


"j-  This  Christmas,  get  to  Santa  before  he  gets  to  you.  Ask  tor  the  new  Siemens  S1Q,  which  has  just  been 
:,i  voted  the  Best  Business  Mobile  in  the  World  by  Connect  magazine  and  which  comes  with  10  hours 
taiktime,  the  world's  first  colour  display  and  a voice  memo  function, 


Talknology  (rOTT\ 

Siemens. 


Across  

1 Booth  open  to  ail  and 
sundry  (7,6) 

10  A boundary  at  The  Oval? 

V) 

11  Ex-Presictent  entertains 
prospect  of  agreement  (7) 

12  Ends  the  year  fuddled  (5) 

13  Whence  the  Mayflower?  (5- 

14  Right  Old  do  (5) 

16  See  in  a flattering  light  — 
solvers  go  astray  (5,4) 


IS  Banish  a country  goddess 
(9) 

19  Lass  goes  to  work  in  place 

of  lad  (5) 

20  What  Spaniards  Rve  on,  in 
the  main  (9) 

23  Nip  back  up  for  some 
cheesecake  (3-2) 

24  ft  depends  on  the  head 
wound  (7) 

26  Writer  from  Durham  got 
about  E50(7) 

26  Holiday  haunt— near 

Land's  End?  (7,6) 


war-dance 


Frank  Keating 


THE  haka  may  evoke  a 
folklorlc  culture  of 
antiquity  but  why  the 

hell,  before  a match 

kicks  off  should  the  All 
Blacks  be  the  only  Interna- 
tional rugby  team  allowed  to 
glower  at  the  opposition  with 
eyeballing  menace  and  see  th- 
in gly  to  paw  the  earth  in  a 
blatantly  intimidating 
manner? 

Richard  Cockerin'?  noisy, 
breast-beating  challenge  and 
generally  prickly  prattish- 
ness  have  got  up  the  noses  of 
most  wngiish  club  spectators 
in  recent  years  but  one  had  to 
smile  as  one  also  winced  at  the 
weekend  pictures  of  the  tooth- 
less Tiger  doing  the  same  to 
his  All  Black  opposite  number 
before  the  start  of  Saturday’s 

match  at  Old  TraSbrd.  It 
apparently  rattled  the  New 
Zealanders  so  much  that  their 
game  became  ragged  In  the 
desperation  to  mete  out  some 
retribution  for  such  disre- 
spect Afterwards  their  coach 
John  Hart  remained  in  a tizz 
about  the  “indignity  to  our  an- 
cient national  culture”. 

Well,  what  about  our  peace- 
able sporting  culture,  mate, 
when  the  words  of  this  war- 
dance  of  yours,  “Kamate  ha- 
mate ka  ora  ha  ora",  translate 
into  "It  is  death.  It  is  death. 
This  is  the  strong  one  who 
makes  the  sun  shine”.  All 
Cockerill  was  miming,  and 
why  not,  was  his  own  version 
of  "Yeah,  yon  and  whose 
army?” 

For  the  return  contest  next 
week,  will  Twickenham  com- 
mand Cockerill  to  back  off  es- 
pecially since  Wales’s  coach 
Kevin  Bowring  has  said  his 
men  this  Saturday  will  “treat 
the  haka  with  the  respect  its 
tradition  demands’?  Or  per- 
haps, if  Cockerill  does  feel 
roused  again,  the  RFU  will 
order  him  to  answer  the  belli- 
cose Maori  challenge  only  in 
the  classical  Latin.  “We  who 
are  about  to  die  salute  you" . 

Hart  said  the  tradition 
dated  back  to  the  first  All 
Blacks'  tour  to  Britain  in  1905. 
Wrong.  It  was  17  years  before 
that  The  front  page  of  the  Il- 
lustrated London  News  of  Oc- 
tober 13 1888  shows  the  New 
Zealand  all- Maori  team  enact- 
ing the  haka  in  ostrich- 
feather  capes  to  boot,  and  doff- 
ing their  tasselled  caps  as  they 

jumped,  before  winning  their 
match  against  Surrey,  "a  de- 
vice of  novelty  and  excitement 
to  present  to  the  sizeable 
gathering". 

Of  course  Cocker  ill's  glow- 
ermg  coup  de  theatre  on  Satur- 
day. though  a defiant  one-man 


Z They  are  used  for  piercing 
fish  (and  fruit)  (3.6) 

3 (5),n9ry  ^ discontented 

4 A malefactor?  (5) 

6 Composed  poem  on  her 
animal  magnetism  (9) 

6 There  is  a stigma  attached 

to  their  work  (9) 

7 Further  in  the  red  (5) 

8 Thunder  forecast?  (7,6) 

9 Wire  perch  that  supported 
Busby  (9,4) 

IS  Geometrical  instruments  (9) 
ie  Came  down  with  some 

letters  (9) 

1 7 Unimpressed  by  offer  to 
serve  (9) 

21  Not  an  Anglican  present  (5) 

88  ^*oodi^etheri0httyp8 
23  City  Is  sub-standard  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


show,  was  not  wholly  °rigt- 
naL  In  Dublin  eight  years  ago 
Ireland’s  captain  from  Dun- 
gannon. WUlle  Anderson, 
lathered  his  14  fellows  in 
green  and  shuffled  them  with 

eyeballing  bravado  into  the 

very  heart  of  the  enemy  dance. 

•Td  do  It  again,”  said  An- 
derson cheerfully-  “Sort 'ft 

was  premeditated.  I had  file 
idea  myself  and  my 
Andy  Leslie  [the  former  All 
Black  captain]  said  it  was 
worth  graphically  showing 
them  we  weren't  going  to  oe 
intimidated.  Okay,  it’s  a cul- 
ture’ thing  for  them  but  in 
translation  it's  not  what  you  d 
call  a Sunday  school  song,  is 
it?  It's  all  about  threats  and 
bill  ing  and  revenge  at  all 

^""After  that  match  [Ireland 
6.NZ23)  the  All  Blacks 
laughed  and  said.  ‘Good  on 
you,  we’re  surprised  nobody's 
done  the  same.’  And  Wayne 
[Shelford,  the  New  Zealand 
captain]  said  that  when  we’d 
started  advancing  he'd 
thought,  ’Great,  we’re  going  to 
have  a real  meaningful  game 
of  rugby  here.”’ 

Perhaps  at  Twickenham 
Cockerill  should  do  his  own 
war-dance  and  write  a few  of 
his  own  lyrics.  He  has  more 
th^n  a week  to  learn  them. 

That  sort  of  thing  was  done  by 
the  South  African  team  in  the 
final  match  at  Newlands  of  the 
All  Blacks'  first  tour  in  1928. 

It  went  down  well  all  round, 
although  thereafter  the  haka 
was  not  danced  on  South  Afri- 
can paddocks  when  New  Zea- 
land were  there  for  the  next  48 
years,  until  Leslie’s  All  Blacks 
were  happily  allowed  to 
revive  it  before  each  of  their  24 
matches  in  1976. 

A Cape  Times  editorial 
noted;  “Although  the  haka 
dancers  are  never  likely  to  be 
confUsed  with  Nijinsky  or  Nu- 
reyev.  this  rugby  rumba  pro- 
vides a good  deal  of  fun  for 
performers  and  spectators 
alike . . . and  it  takes  from  the 
proceedings  some  of  the  grim- 
faced  solemnity  that  is  such  a 
tiresome  aspect  of  first-class 
rugby.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
rugby  is  a game,  not  a war, 
will  say,  ■Hurrah  for  the 
haka.’" 


THE  reason  why  this 

famous  "rugby  rumba" 
and  Maori  war-dance 
was  not  performed  on 
the  All  Black  tours  of  South 
Africa  of 1949  or  1960  was 
simple.  The  craven  New  Zea- 
land Rugby  Union  had  been 
happy  to  pander  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  South  African 
apartheid  regime  and,  sham- 
ingly.  did  not  include  any 
"coloured”  Maori  players  In 
its  teams. 

Leicester's  Master  Cocker- 
31  might  have  displayed,  as 
Caucasian  Mr  Hah  w hinged 
righteously  on  Saturday,  “in- 
dignity to  our  ancient 
national  culture" — but  noth- 
inglike  as  much  as  did  Hart's 
not-so-long-ago  predecessors 
in  the  All  Black  blazer.  Keep 
stic kin'  it  up  ’em,  Richard. 
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